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the book. 

2. Students may find profit in studying the text together, but 
individual papers are required. Carbon copies or duplicates in 
any form cannot be accepted. 
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Start of the Stream of History 

Genesis 1-11 

W ould you like to join an exciting expedition? Let’s 
go exploring together. How shall we proceed? 
What equipment shall we take? 

In exploring a wilderness, men start at the edge and 
work inward—unless they parachute into the middle! 
Mountain climbers begin exploring from the bottom. We 
are about to explore a stream, the stream of history in 
the Old Testament. Such exploration may be carried on 
in either of two ways: the explorers can work upstream 
from the source, or they can start at the beginning and 
flow down with the current. This latter is the easy way. 
Let’s take it! 

Oh, yes, the equipment! You will need an inquiring 
mind, well sharpened, and several pieces of undisturbed 
time. You will also need a Bible—preferably one with 
center-column references and some good maps. So 
equipped, let’s begin our exploration. Let’s begin at the 
beginning. 

I. “In the Beginning God” (Gen. 1) 

In the heart of the beautiful little city of Georgetown, 
Kentucky, a large stream flows quietly out from the foot 
of a hill. This majestic fountain has so impressed men 
that they have named it Royal Spring. No one knows 
exactly where it comes from. Its basic origin is deep in 
the earth. No one has ever seen this hidden source, but 
we know it is there. 
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The stream of history had its hidden beginning in 
God. No one actually saw him, but we know he was 
there. He was, and is, the source of all things. Our 
world had its origin deep in God. 

1. Creator in Action 

Only the eternal, all-powerful God could create—bring 
something out of nothing. We cannot explain how he 
did it. We only know he did. (Those who deny God’s 
existence have so much more to explain than do we who 
believe in him as Creator.) Our faith fills in for our 
limited understanding of that long-ago, mysterious event. 
“By faith we understand that the world was created by 
the word of God, so that what is seen was made out of 
things which do not appear” (Heb. 11:3, RSV). 1 

Not only did God provide materials for making our 
world—and all the worlds—he did the necessary work. 
At first his creation was without shape or system or 
light. How long this situation lasted, we do not know. 
Apparently God was not in a hurry. His Spirit moved 
(Gen. 1:2) to bring form and meaning and light. Until 
light came there was, of course, no reference to time. 

2. Days of Creation 

Even after God made the good light, the measurement 
of time was such that we cannot be sure how long each 
day of creation was. God put “lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to divide the day from the night” (1:14), 
but he did this on the fourth day (v. 19). How long, 
then, were the first three days? Nobody knows. “One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day” (2 Peter 3:8). God could have com- 

1 Quotations from the Revised Standard Version (© 1946, 1952) are 
used with the permission of Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, copyright 
owners. 
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pleted his creation in six days of twenty-four hours each; 
he could have done it in six minutes. Evidently, he did 
neither. 

On the length of the days of creation, and on many 
other themes, there have been foolish arguments be¬ 
tween scientists and religionists. We need to remember 
that the Bible is not a textbook of science. It is a book 
of total wisdom. It does not speak in scientific language, 
but it speaks only the truth. There is no real disagree¬ 
ment between genuine science and the Bible. 

It is interesting to read Genesis 1, carefully, and ex¬ 
amine the verbs used to express God’s activity—such as 
moved, said, made, set. The word “created” appears 
here only five times, marking three great areas of God’s 
creative action. The first time it refers to the origin of 
matter, bringing something out of nothing (1:1). The 
second reference is to the beginning of animal life (1: 
21). Then, three times in verse 27 we are told that God 
“created” man on the sixth day. Matter, animal life, man 
—this is the order which all scientists recognize. 

3. Man in God’s Image 

For six successive periods, called “days,” God progres¬ 
sively put his creation in shape and produced higher and 
higher forms of life. Before the end of the sixth day 
“God created man in his own image” (Gen. 1:27). Man 
has rightly been called the crown, climax, of God’s crea¬ 
tion. 

What does “in his image” mean? It does not mean 
that God looked like the man he created, with legs and 
arms and nose. It means that “man became a living 
soul” (2:7), different from all other creation. Like God, 
man has character, personality, knowledge, power to 
communicate, endless existence. Like God, man has the 
ability to love. He has the power of choice. 
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II. Contest in Eden (Gen. 2-3) 

The second chapter of Genesis begins with a brief 
review of Gods creation. Then follows a description of 
the beautiful setting in which the Creator placed his 
highest creation. God’s man was placed in God’s garden. 
The location of this choice spot is not now known. Many 
scholars believe that Eden was in the land today called 
Iraq. The description of lovely Eden includes some very 
strange names. One name is not strange, Euphrates. 
This name is still applied to the great river of the Middle 
East. Wherever Eden was along this river, it was the 
ideal spot for man’s home. 

1. Satan Versus Man 

Early in his history man was put to a severe test. This 
test is pictured as a contest of wits and words. It was, 
in reality, a deep spiritual struggle. Man’s godlikeness 
was severely tested. He was urged to use, and misuse, 
his power of choice. He was even tempted to question 
and disobey the very God who made him. 

Here we learn that, from mankind’s beginning, an evil 
spiritual power also has been working in our world. The 
quiet fierceness of that early struggle is pictured in bold, 
dramatic strokes in Genesis 3. The serpent is the first 
character introduced in this historic contest. He is de¬ 
scribed simply as “subtle” (RSV). He is called only 
“the serpent” throughout the description of the contest 
in Genesis 2. Bible students have always assumed that 
this serpent was the embodiment of Satan himself. In 
Revelation 12:9 we read of “that old serpent, called the 
i^ovil, and Satan.” Do you often wish you could recog¬ 
nize his sneaking, snaky ways of tricking us? 

The subtle serpent first approached the woman. He 
might have thought that the most effective way to reach 
the male of the species is through the female. 
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2. Temptation and Sin 

In his strategy, Satan opened with a question. Tempta¬ 
tion still so often comes with a leading question, really 
a misleading question. The first question recorded in the 
Bible was asked by the tempter (Gen. 3:1). It was a 
question about God. The tempter still slyly confronts 
us with questions about God. “Yea, hath God said?” 
Thus began the serpent’s sarcastic question. Since then, 
the same query has been repeated thousands of times 
in thousands of different ways. 

God had spoken to the first man and woman. He had 
said quite clearly: “The tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” (Gen. 2:17). 
When the woman quoted this statement to the serpent, 
he immediately contradicted God. (Contradicting was 
the next step after questioning if God had really spoken 
to them.) “Ye shall not surely die,” he declared, and 
went on to insinuate that God was jealous of the woman 
and her husband, fearful that they would become as 
wise as God. 

Genesis 3:6 says that the woman’s temptation was 
threefold: She “saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise.” Can you find the statement of 
temptation to her physical appetite? to her aesthetic 
sense? to her ambition? In 1 John 2:16 are three phrases 
which describe in similar terms the threefold nature of 
the evil in the world: “the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life.” Compare these three 
phrases, one by one, with the three clauses just quoted 
from Genesis 3:6. 

The woman yielded to the temptation to disobey God. 
She persuaded her husband to join her in disobedience. 
One sin immediately led to another. The man offered a 
feeble excuse, blaming his transgression on the woman. 
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(He really blamed it on God, too: “The woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree.”) 
The woman likewise tried to blame another: “The ser¬ 
pent beguiled me, and I did eat” (w. 12-13). 

3. Punishment and Promise 

God had said that, if the man and the woman were to 
eat of the forbidden fruit, they would die on that day 
(Gen. 2:17; 3:3). Satan denied God’s statement, as we 
have seen. According to Genesis 5:5, Adam and Eve 
continued on the earth for a long time after they had 
sinned. Does this statement of their longevity mean that 
Satan was right and God was wrong? Of course not! 
Something did die inside the man and the woman when 
they sinned against God, and eventually physical death 
followed. 

When sin marred the image of God in their souls, 
Adam and Eve were no longer fit to dwell in the beauti¬ 
ful garden which God had prepared for them. He had 
no alternative but to expel them from Eden. He pro¬ 
nounced disciplinary action upon them. Because they 
had misused the life which God had given them, life for 
them now would be difficult. It would be marked by 
labor and sorrow, which they had not known before. 
(See Gen. 3:16,19.) These results were sent upon them, 
not as a curse, but as a‘discipline. 

Especially interesting is God’s curse upon the serpent. 
It closes with these words: “I will put enmity between 
you and the woman, and between your seed and her 
seed; he shall bruise your head, and you shall bruise 
his heel” (Gen. 3:15, RSV). 

Inasmuch as the serpent in Eden represented Satan, 
many scholars take this prophecy as the first promise of 
the coming of Christ. Satan would molest him but he, 
“the seed of the woman,” would limit the power of Satan 
and finally destroy the evil one. 
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III. Sin on the Earth (Gen. 4-6) 

Some people consider sin a disease of soul. It is cer¬ 
tainly contagious. We have seen how easily Eve influ¬ 
enced Adam to follow her sinful example. Later this 
sickness of soul spread to their children and their chil¬ 
dren’s children. 

1. Cain and Abel 

As is often the case with brothers, Cain and Abel were 
of entirely different personality and pursuit. Cain was 
a dirt farmer, “a tiller of the ground” (4:2). Certainly 
this was an honorable work, and the Bible does not criti¬ 
cize him for his choice of vocation. Abel was a shep¬ 
herd, an occupation which later became identified with 
some of the outstanding characters of the Bible. Com¬ 
pare John 10:11. 

Cain brought part of his crop as an offering to the 
Lord. Abel brought some of the first-born of his flock. 
The Lord accepted Abel’s offering, but rejected Cain’s. 
The reason for this rejection is not stated here in Genesis. 
The Bible teaches that offerings made as sacrifice for 
sin must be blood offerings, involving the giving of fife. 
We know that Abel’s was such a blood sacrifice; Cain’s 
was not. However, the significant difference seems to 
have been in the hearts of the two men. In Hebrews 
11:4 we read that Abel’s offering was made by faith. 
We are told that even before the problem arose between 
them, Cain’s “works were evil, and his brother’s right¬ 
eous” (1 John 3:12). 

The rejection of Cain’s offering was not the fault of 
his brother, but Cain became so angry that he killed 
Abel. When the Lord inquired about Abel, Cain asked 
the first recorded question ever asked by any man: “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 4:9). (This question has 
bothered men ever since, being asked in each succeed- 
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ing generation.) God was highly displeased at the mur¬ 
der of Abel, and he placed a severe punishment upon 
Cain. 

2. Man’s Great Wickedness 

Cain’s murderous act was almost typical of the sinful¬ 
ness of the human race as men multiplied across the 
earth. The Bible does not give details of men’s sins at 
that time. It suggests that the marriage relationship was 
carelessly regarded (Gen. 6:2,4). Twice we are told 
that “the earth was filled with violence” (6:11,13). Ap¬ 
parently, the murderous thoughts and acts of Cain char¬ 
acterized the lives of many in the evil generations that 
followed. 

Then, as always, each person’s sin originated and cen¬ 
tered in his heart. God realized this fact clearly. He 
always looks into man’s heart, interprets his motives, and 
sees the causes of his actions. “God saw that the wick¬ 
edness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually” (Gen. 6:5). So evil were the hearts of men 
that the great heart of God was grieved. Tragic indeed 
is the statement in Genesis 6:6: “The Lord was sorry 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
to his heart” (RSV). 

3. Righteous Noah’s Commission 

Our exploration of the stream of history indicates that, 
so far, it was extremely ugly. However, the picture is 
not totally dark. God never leaves himself entirely with¬ 
out witness. 

Genesis 5 is mostly a collection of vital statistics. Here 
are the names of many of the male descendants of Adam, 
with the length of life and name of the firstborn son of 
each. Nothing is said about the character or conduct of 
most of these men. There is one outstanding exception: 
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Enoch, son of Jared and father of Methuselah. Twice 
we are told that “Enoch walked with God” (5:22,24). 
The same complimentary statement is made about Noah 
in chapter 6. This chapter, we recall, contains some 
candid declarations concerning mankind’s desperate im¬ 
morality. Right after reading of God’s decision to de¬ 
stroy the human race, we read that “Noah found favor 
in the eyes of the Lord.” We read further that he was a 
“righteous man, blameless in his generation”; and that 
“Noah walked with God” (Gen. 6:8,9, RSV). The Bible 
makes this latter statement only of Enoch and Noah. 

Noah was chosen to be the human instrument in God’s 
plan. This plan was an extreme one: to wash the awful 
blight of men’s sins from the earth by washing sinful 
men from the earth. Only upright Noah and his family 
were to be spared. Noah was commissioned to rescue 
these eight persons and a limited number of animals. 

IV. Water over the Earth (Gen. 7-9) 

Noah was commissioned to a strange task, indeed. He 
was to declare and prepare for a miraculous flood, be¬ 
fore a drop of water fell or the deep springs of the earth 
were unleashed. 

1. Ark of Safety 

Noah began to build a big boat on dry ground far 
inland. We do not know how long it took Noah and his 
sons to build this tremendous boat, or ark. As he pur¬ 
sued his task as builder, Noah was “a preacher of right¬ 
eousness” (2 Peter 2:5), but his warning message was 
unheeded by the people of his generation. 

After many days of arduous labor, the ark was com¬ 
pleted. Noah and his three sons brought their wives 
into the boat and established living quarters. Then they 
brought in almost countless pairs of land animals and 
birds. 
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2. Prevailing Waters 

When Noah had finished carrying out God’s instruc¬ 
tions, “the Lord shut him in” (Gen. 7:16). Thus, God 
made secure Noah and his chosen crew with their strange 
cargo. Then “were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened. 
And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights” (Gen. 7:11-12). The waters arose steadily until 
all the hills were covered. All human and land-animal 
life outside the ark was completely destroyed. For five 
months Noah’s watchers could see only water and sky. 

Finally, the water began to go down and the ark came 
to rest on “the mountains of Ararat.” The traditional site 
is Mount Massis, which rises nearly seventeen thousand 
feet above sea level. 

3. God’s Covenant with Noah 

Joy prevailed in Noah’s household when, at God’s 
command, he led his family and flocks out of the ark 
onto dry ground. Here his first act was to build an altar 
and lead his family in worshiping God. On the altar he 
offered sacrifices of animals. 

The Lord was pleased with Noah’s work and worship. 
He blessed the great man and his family and made a 
covenant (agreement) with them. God promised that 
the human race would never again be destroyed by 
water. 

God’s first covenant with man (Gen. 3:15) referred 
to God’s plan for dealing with man’s sin. The covenant 
with Noah showed the Greator’s willingness to commu¬ 
nicate with and obligate himself to his highest creatures. 
He would later make another covenant with Abraham 
and his people. 

God set the rainbow as a sign of his covenant with 
Noah and all the people of the earth. Whatever the 
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scientific definition, to the believing Bible student the 
rainbow is a note from God, written in varicolored ink, 
in a watery time reminding us of his promise not to de¬ 
stroy our world with water. 

V. Mankind Across the Earth (Gen. 10-11) 

Apparently, after the flood population increased rapid¬ 
ly. After a whole chapter listing the descendants of 
Noah, we read: “From these the nations spread abroad 
on the earth after the flood” (Gen. 10:32, RSV). 

1. Table of the Nations 

Genesis 10 is a sort of roll call of the nations. Here 
are listed, in order, the main families and tribes that 
descended from Noah’s three sons: Japheth, Ham, and 
Shem. The Semites, descendants of Shem, are the most 
important of these three races as far as our present study 
is concerned. The Hebrews, God’s chosen people of the 
Old Testament, are part of the Semitic race. 

2. Tower of Babel 

The first part of Genesis 11 contains the strange ac¬ 
count of the attempted construction of a tower “in the 
land of Shinar.” This seems to be another name for 
Babylonia. In fact, it seems that the city Babylon got 
its name from Babel. 

The sin of the builders is seen in a careful reading of 
Genesis 11:4. Notice their emphasis on the first per¬ 
sonal pronoun, “us.” God was left completely out of their 
plans. Evidently they wished to prove that they could 
get along without him. God completely confused their, 
language, so they could not build together. They scat¬ 
tered in all directions. 

3. Spotlight on Semites 

In the second part of Genesis 11, Shem’s family tree 
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is repeated and expanded. Here is emphasis on that 
branch which came from Shem’s son, Arpachshad, and 
continued through Eber to Abram. This emphasis on 
the Semites in general and Abram in particular indicates 
that he and his people were to have a special part in 
the long stream of history. This fact is clearly indicated 
in the chapters which follow. 

Examlninc Our Exploration 

1. What do the first eleven chapters of Genesis mean to 
you? Perhaps you would like to discuss with your 
Intermediate friends basic truths taught in God’s deal¬ 
ing with men in those early days. 

2. Underlying principles of life are involved in questions 
asked in Genesis 3 and 4. List these queries. 

3. We have noticed that the early stream of human his¬ 
tory was made muddy with sin, bloody with murder. 
This fact created a problem for God and man. Do 
you consider it a pertinent problem for modem man? 

4. These eleven chapters of Genesis deal with many 
centuries of time and multitudes of people—how 
many, no one knows. The next thirty-nine, chapters 
deal with one man and his family. How do you ex¬ 
plain this remarkable situation? Well, you are not 
expected to explain it until we continue with our ex¬ 
ploration. 


PADDAN-ARAM 
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God’s Men in God’s Plan 

Genesis 12-35 


W e have seen that the stream of history moves rap¬ 
idly in the first eleven chapters of Genesis. As we 
explore the chapters that follow, we notice that the 
stream moves more slowly. It is clearer. Perhaps now 
we shall be able to see to the bottom with less difficulty. 
Underneath the events in this flowing stream we can 
discern God’s action to work out his purpose for man¬ 
kind. 

I. Abram—Westward Ho! (Gen. 12:1-9) 

“Westward the course of empire takes it way.” This 
sweeping statement often has been quoted (and mis¬ 
quoted) by historically minded speakers. Indeed, many 
of the impressive movements of mankind have been 
westward. This was true of the first important religious 
movement. Reread Genesis 11:31 to 12:5, then trace on 
a Bible map Abram’s journey from Ur to Canaan. 

1. Call and Covenant 

We sense the guidance of God as Abram, with his 
father and family, moved out of Ur. Later God defi¬ 
nitely directed Abram to move on from Haran. Both 
cities were desperately pagan, specializing in worship 
of the moon god. Evidently God’s purpose for Abram 
and his people could not be fulfilled in either of these 
wicked places. 

Just how God spoke to Abram we do not know, but 
15 
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speak he did. God commanded Abram to leave his fa¬ 
ther’s family and move on to a strange land. With God’s 
command came wonderful promises, which we feel in a 
slow reading of verses 2-3. Through this man all the 
world would be blessed for all time. 

It was God’s plan for Abram and his people to teach 
the peoples of the earth about the one true God. One 
of Abram’s descendants would be the Christ, who would 
come to redeem mankind from sin. In accepting God’s 
plan and promises and agreeing to obey him, Abram 
entered into a covenant with God. “By faith Abraham, 
when he was called to go out into a place which he 
should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went” (Heb. 11:8). 

2. Land of Promise 

Leaving Haran, Abram moved with his nephew Lot 
and their families southwestward into Canaan. This 
land was not so productive as the land of Chaldea, from 
which they had come originally. Nor was it so idola¬ 
trous, though there were many little places of heathen 
worship in Canaan. “The Canaanites were in the land” 
(Gen. 12:6, RSV). They lived largely in the lowlands. 
They were pagan people who would prove to be bitter 
enemies of the Hebrews. Again “the Lord appeared to 
Abram, and said, ‘To your descendants I will give this 
land’” (Gen. 12:7, RSV). 

3. Altars of Faith 

Abram responded to the Lord’s presence by building 
an altar to him there at the latest place of promise. This 
was Shechem, one of the outstanding centers of Ca- 
naanite religion. Here stood the oak of Moreh, through 
whose boughs had drifted repeatedly the smoke from 
heathen offerings burnt to honor gods which did not 
exist. Here Abram raised an altar to the living God. 
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Here he began, quietly and slowly, to take possession of 
the land in the name of God and his people. This sim¬ 
ple place of worship, between Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim, was to carry deep religious meaning for God’s 
people on down into New Testament times (Josh. 8:33; 
20:7; 24:1,32; John 4). 

Next, Abram and his company moved straight south¬ 
ward and set up camp near a place which later was 
named Bethel by Abram’s grandson (Gen. 28:19). Again 
Abram “budded an altar unto the Lord, and called upon 
the name of the Lord” (Gen. 12:8). 

As Abram continued exploring the land, he continued 
“going on still toward the south” (v. 9). As we know, he 
had come southwestward from a settlement of his kins¬ 
men at Haran in Mesopotamia, “the land between the 
rivers.” He resisted the temptation to return to the com¬ 
forting fellowship and greener pastures of that fair land. 

II. Failures and Victories (Gen. 12:10 to 20:18) 

Abram’s life—like the lives of so many since—was a 
mixture of sunshine and shadow, of ups and downs, of 
failures and victories. But there were more ups than 
downs and more victories of faith than failures in un¬ 
belief. As we look deeper into the career of this spiritual 
pioneer, we see him moving further into the will and 
plan of God, in spite of occasional setbacks. 

1. To Egypt and Back 

During Abram’s early days in Canaan there came one 
of the severe droughts which occasionally afflict that 
land. There was insufficient food for family and flocks. 
Abram led them down into Egypt, land of perennial 
plenty because of the annual overflow of the Nile. 

This time Abram went farther into the south and 
farther into sin than at any other time, so far as we 
know. Usually a man of truth and courage, he concocted 
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a cowardly lie in order to save himself from possible 
danger. (You can read the ugly details of this unhappy 
story in Genesis 12:10-20.) In spite of the great man’s 
moral failure here, God remembered and cared for him. 
God caused Pharaoh to discover Abram’s trickery but to 
send him and his family away in safety and abundance. 

2. Peacemaker and Warrior 

Abram returned into the Land of Promise and into 
dependence on God’s promises. Had he built any altars 
of worship in Egypt? Perhaps he realized that if he had 
remembered God he would not have made such a moral 
failure there. After the return from Egypt to Canaan, 
Abram led his people directly to Bethel, “unto the place 
of the altar, which he had made there at the first: and 
there Abram called on the name of the Lord” (Gen. 
13:4). 

After his peace with God was restored, Abram was in 
a position to serve as peacemaker for his fellowman. 
The inspiring account of his generous arrangement with 
his nephew Lot is recorded in Genesis 13. After this un¬ 
selfish action Abram was given divine assurance that he 
and his descendants would eventually possess all that 
land. He built a new altar at Hebron, in southern Ca¬ 
naan, and made that his headquarters for worship and 
work. 

Lot, after separating from his uncle, soon became vic¬ 
tim of a raid by eastern military forces. (The first half 
of Genesis 14 is filled with the unpronounceable names 
of their kings and countries.) Abram quickly organized 
a corps of commandos and rescued Lot and his family. 
Then Abram brought a tenth of the materials which he 
had captured from the enemy and gave it as an offering 
to God. This tithe he laid at the feet of Melchizedek, 
“priest of the most high God” (Gen. 14:18). 
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3.' Renewed Covenant; New Ceremony 

Soon after Abram’s military victory and presentation 
of tithes to God, the Lord God spoke to him. God as¬ 
sured Abram that, though he was still childless, eventu¬ 
ally he would become ancestor of a multitude of people 
as numberless as the stars. “And he believed the Lord; 
and he reckoned it to him as righteousness” (Gen. 15:6, 
RSV). God’s promise was strengthened as Abram en¬ 
tered into observance of a rite which seems strange to 
us. This experience is vividly described in Genesis 15: 
7-21. 

In the next chapter it is sad to see how faithful Abram 
dipped into doubt. He let his childless wife, Sarai, talk 
him into taking an Egyptian servant as a sort of second¬ 
ary wife, in order that he might become a father. But 
this pioneer returned to faith as God renewed the prom¬ 
ise that Abram and his own wife, Sarai, though of ad¬ 
vanced age, would be ancestors of many nations. 

As a sign of God’s promise, the aged couple received 
new names. Abram, “exalted father,” was renamed Abra¬ 
ham, “father of a multitude.” A slight altering of the 
name of Sarai made her Sarah, “princess” or “queen.” 
God promised, “She shall be a mother of nations; kings of 
people shall be of her” (17:16). Of all these, who would 
be the greatest king? (See Matt. 2:2.) 

When God changed Abram’s name, he reconfirmed 
their covenant by establishing the ceremony of circum¬ 
cision. Continually since that distant time, this cere¬ 
mony for boy babies has been observed by Hebrew 
people as a sign of God’s covenant with “Father Abra¬ 
ham.” 

In Genesis 18-20, we see that Abraham’s new name 
and new ceremony were followed by new duties. He 
interceded in vain for Lot’s sinful city, Sodom. God 
honored Abraham and spared Lot with his daughters. 
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but utterly demolished the iniquitous city. Moving south- 
westward from Hebron, Abraham made peace with the 
troublesome Philistines and settled for a time in the edge 
of their land. 

III. Famous Family (Gen. 21-26) 

Many of us think of Abraham first when we hear the 
word “patriarch.” The plural, “patriarchs,” may suggest 
many Old Testament characters, but it brings to mind 
especially Abraham and his male descendants for three 
or four generations. 

1. Isaac, Son of Promise 

At last, when Abraham and Sarah were nearly a hun¬ 
dred years old, the Lord fulfilled his promise, and Sarah 
“bare Abraham a son in his old age” (Gen. 21:2). Per¬ 
haps you would like to read just now, in Genesis 21:1-8, 
the simple account of Isaac’s early childhood. Next we 
read of the tragic events which resulted from the jeal¬ 
ousy between Sarah and Hagar. This situation was actu¬ 
ally the outcome of Sarah’s lack of faith on a previous 
occasion. 

The miraculous birth of Isaac gave to Abraham and 
Sarah their only child. In him resided all their hopes. 
The parents’ plans and God’s covenant promises were 
bound up in the life of this only son. When we realize 
this fact, we see how truly remarkable is the next re¬ 
corded experience of Abraham and Isaac. 

2. Son of Sacrifice 

“After these things God tested Abraham” (Gen. 22:1, 
RSV). And how severely the man was tested! Perhaps 
no one except jesus himself was ever called upoa to 
pass a test more difficult than Abraham’s. 

We do not know just how old Isaac was at this time, 
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but he was big and strong enough to carry a load of 
firewood to the top of a mountain (Gen. 22:6). Per¬ 
haps he was a husky Intermediate! He was the pride of 
his old father and the joy of his mother. Isaac’s very 
name meant “laughter” and symbolized the happiness 
which his birth had brought. With that happiness there 
was, no doubt, anxiety. Suppose some calamity should 
befall the lad! All the parents’ hopes for a people in the 
future, all the wonderful promises of God to them—all 
depended on Isaac’s reaching full manhood and having 
a son of his own (Heb. 11:18). 

Apparently without warning or explanation, God com¬ 
manded Abraham to slay his beloved son and to bum 
him as a religious sacrifice! It is difficult to imagine 
the shock that shook the old man’s mind and heart. Yet 
he did not make reply; he did not reason why. Immedi¬ 
ately he began preparations for fulfilling the Lord’s 
strange instructions. 

Isaac obediently followed his father to the appointed 
place of worship. The simple dialogue of Genesis 22:7-8 
is one of the most heart-stirring passages in all the Bible. 
When the trusting young son learned the tragic purpose 
of the journey, he spoke no word of objection. He of¬ 
fered no resistance as the trembling father “bound Isaac 
his son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood . . . 
and took the knife to slay his son” (22:9-10). 

At this moment God intervened. (He still wants living 
human sacrifices, not dead ones.) Abraham had passed 
the supreme test of faith and obedience. There is small 
wonder that we still call him “the father of the faithful.” 

3. Funerals and Weddings 

After the description of the offering of Isaac, his name 
becomes increasingly important in the Genesis narrative. 
His mother is mentioned only once more, and his father 
gradually faded from the scene. Chapter 23 tells of the 
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death of Sarah and her burial in the cave of Machpelah, 
which Abraham purchased at Hebron. 

Abraham’s next principal problem was Isaac again. 
This son of promise was approaching forty years of age, 
a bachelor. He seemed satisfied with his situation and 
showed no interest in matrimony. But his old father was 
not satisfied. He was vitally concerned that his son 
become a husband and father. This he must do if God’s 
promise to Abraham and Abraham’s hopes for posterity 
were to be fulfilled. Furthermore, the great man was 
anxious that his daughter-in-law be one of his own peo¬ 
ple rather than a heathen Canaanite neighbor. 

The longest chapter in Genesis (24) tells the fascinat¬ 
ing story of the long journey of Abraham’s servant back 
to Haran in quest of a bride for Isaac. The beautiful 
conclusion, including the wedding, is neatly wrapped in 
the last verse (24:67). 

After the death of Sarah and the marriage of Isaac, 
Abraham evidently was beset by a sense of loneliness. 
He married Keturah, who bore him six sons. These be¬ 
came heads of desert tribes (Gen. 25:1-6), as did the 
sons of Ishmael (25:13-15). Accordingly, Abraham be¬ 
came not only the ancestor of the nation of Israel but 
literally “the father of many nations.” He died at an 
advanced age (emphasized four times in Gen. 25:7-9) 
and was buried next to Sarah in the cave of Machpelah. 

4. Troublesome Twins 

No doubt Isaac and Rebekah were extremely excited 
when they became the parents of twin boys, after several 
years of childlessness. The double birth, which brought 
double joy to the proud parents, brought them double 
trouble. At the very time of birth there was foreboding 
of this trouble. The younger came into the world clasp¬ 
ing the heel of the older. So, the younger twin was 
given the name Jacob, which means “heel” (no compli- 
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ment!), “supplanter” or “heel-catcher.” The older twin 
was named Esau, “hairy” (again, no compliment). 

As the two grew, they proved to be as different in 
personality as in appearance. You can see this difference 
clearly set forth in Genesis 25:27-34. In those days the 
birthright of the oldest son (though he be only a few 
seconds older than the next!) carried special privileges 
and responsibilities. Esau proved himself to be totally 
unworthy when he put appetite before birthright. Jacob 
used the wrong way of getting the birthright, but he 
revealed some appreciation for its value and meaning. 
His possession of the birthright meant that he, not Esau, 
would be the one through whom God’s promised bless¬ 
ings would come. 

God’s promise to Abraham was renewed clearly to 
Isaac (Gen. 26). Isaac followed in his father’s steps 
both as a troublemaker and a peacemaker. 

IV. From Jacob to Israel (Gen. 27-35) 

The ancient Hebrews attached particular meaning to 
the name given to a place or person. So did God. We 
have noticed the meaning of the name Jacob, given to 
him by parents. Now we shall see that, after his charac¬ 
ter developed for the better, he was given a new ap¬ 
propriate name by God himself. 

1. Deceit and Flight 

Do you remember the dramatic story of the stolen 
blessing? Be sure to read it carefully in Genesis 27. It 
is a sad story, not only because Jacob lied and stole but 
because his mother conspired with him. 

As Jacob had realized, to some degree at least, the 
value of the birthright, so he realized the value of the 
father’s special blessing. Hungry Esau had parted rather 
willingly with the birthright. Angry Esau took a different 
attitude toward the loss of his rightful blessing. 
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Fearful Jacob was forced to flee far from his brother’s 
fury. His mother directed him to go to her old home at 
Haran. Here he would likely take a bride from among 
their own people, as his father had done. 

2. Ladder of Communication 

On Jacob’s first night away from home, his pathetic 
position was dramatized in the fact that he slept on the 
bare ground with a rounded stone for a pillow. Perhaps 
he thought that God had left him, or that he had left 
God in Beer-sheba with Jacob’s doting mother and feeble 
old father. As he slept, he dreamed of a long ladder 
connecting him with heaven. Thus he was made to real¬ 
ize that God was with him anywhere, even in this dreary 
place! 

Jacob called the place Bethel, “house of God,” and 
built an altar of the best materials at hand. He set 
his stone pillow up as a pillar and anointed it with oil 
from his canteen. (Read Jacob’s personal covenant with 
God, Gen. 28:20-22). At Bethel God met Jacob and 
showed him that he had a place in the divine purpose. 
In a sense, Jacob began that day to climb the ladder to 
his place in God’s purpose. Sometimes he would take 
two steps upward and slip back one; but he kept climb¬ 
ing. 

3. Round Trip to Haran 

After a few days of travel from Bethel Jacob reached 
Haran. Here occurred one of the most beautiful love 
stories in all history, the courtship and marriage of Jacob 
and Rachel (Gen. 29). Not so beautiful is the account 
of his difficulties with his father-in-law. Jacob became 
the victim of the kind of deception which he had prac¬ 
ticed on others. Despite difficulties, he remained in 
Haran for many years, long enough to become a man 
of wealth and head of a large family. 
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One day Jacob heard God’s call back to the Land of 
Promise (Gen. 31:13). As he journeyed southward to¬ 
ward his homeland, he remembered how he had 
wronged Esau. Jacob made careful preparations for ap¬ 
peasing his brother (Gen. 32:1-20). 

4. Israel at Peniel 

Before Jacob met Esau, he met God. At the brook 
Jabbok a mysterious man of God wrestled with him all 
night. At daybreak God’s man changed Jacob’s name 
from Jacob (“heel” or “he who grasps by the heel” or 
“supplanter”) to Israel (“prevailer” or “prince with 
God”). The old “heel” had made great advance up the 
ladder to his place in God’s purpose. In appreciation 
of this holy experience Jacob named the place Peniel, 
“face of God” (Gen. 32:30). 

Immediately after the victory at Peniel (or Penuel) 
Israel met Esau. To Jacob’s joyful surprise, the older 
twin was friendly, and the two were reconciled. 

5. Back to Bethel and Hebron 

After some unfortunate incidents between Jacob’s 
family and their neighbors (Gen. 34), Jacob heard and 
obeyed God’s command to return to Bethel. We recall 
that here, many years before, he had seen the vision of 
God’s ladder and had turned his pillow of stone into a 
pillar of prayer. Upon his return, Jacob “built there an 
altar, and called the place El-beth-el: because there God 
appeared unto him, when he fled from the face of his 
brother” (Gen. 35:7). El-bethel means “God of the 
house of God.” (The simple syllable “el” in an Old 
Testament name means “God.”) 

Read carefully the entire description of the rededica¬ 
tion service in Genesis 35:1-15. God affirmed to Jacob 
the promises made to Abraham and Isaac. He confirmed 
the change of name from Jacob to Israel (though the 
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Scriptures continue to call him Jacob much of the time). 
Israel set up a pillar of stone and poured on it the 
first drink offering mentioned in the Bible. He restated 
the name he had given the place. Bethel. 

Soon after the high spiritual experience at Bethel, 
Jacob was plunged into deep sorrow. His beloved 
Rachel died in giving birth to a son (Joseph’s younger 
brother and Jacob’s twelfth son). Shortly afterward, 
Isaac died. Esau and Jacob buried their father in the 
cave of Machpelah. Jacob and his family settled for 
some years at Hebron, the home as well as the burial 
place of Abraham and Isaac. 

Examlning Our Exploration 

1. Now, how do you explain the fact that one man, with 
his immediate family, received more space in the Bible 
(Gen. 12-24) than all the multitudes in all the cen¬ 
turies preceding him? 

2. Today, three of the leading religions of the world 
honor Abraham as a patriarch. Can you name these 
three? (Perhaps you will wish to check a Bible en¬ 
cyclopedia in your library.) 

3. On an Old Testament map, mark the places that were 
significant in the lives of the patriarchs from Abram 
in Ur to the burial of Isaac at Machpelah, in Hebron. 
Perhaps you would like to make your own map. 

4. If you are keeping a notebook, you may wish to write 
a character sketch of Isaac, comparing him with his 
father and his most famous son. 

5. Mark in Genesis, at least one place for each man, 
where God’s promise of land and a nation was made 
to Abraham, to Isaac, to Jacob. 

6. Why did the nation come to be called “the Israel¬ 
ites” or “the children of Israel?” 
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Egypt and Exodus 

Genesis 37-50, Exodus, Leviticus, 'Numbers, Deuteronomy 

T his list of Old Testament books may suggest that we 
have a big assignment for the third phase of our 
exploration. We need not read all of these books now. 

Genesis 37-50 continues the stream of history which 
we have been following. Exodus, too, contains much 
straight history, with many laws and some lengthy in¬ 
structions on worship. Numbers and Deuteronomy 
have instructive passages of history. They also contain 
many laws that are not necessary to the kind of explora¬ 
tion we are making. 

Leviticus is a long list of ordinances and instructions 
for the priests and their assistants (Levites). This book 
may be considered a canal beside the main Old Testa¬ 
ment stream. We may wish to dip into it as we go by, 
but will not need to explore it thoroughly now. 

I. Dreamer and Doer (Gen. 37-46) 

Sometimes dreamers have been contrasted (often 
unfavorably) with doers. The career of Joseph is an 
illustration of the fact that one can be both a dreamer 
and a doer. You are probably familiar with his story. 
Would you like to refresh your memory by scanning 
Genesis 37 and 39 ff? 

1. Dreaming a Destiny 

Maybe you had forgotten that the Bible story of 
Joseph introduces him as a boy of seventeen, barely past 
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Intermediate age. As we begin reading in Genesis 37, 
we soon see the error of prejudice and personal prefer¬ 
ence within the family. The aging Israel (Jacob) openly 
indicated that Joseph was his favorite son. As if this 
fact would not make him unpopular enough with his 
brothers, the youngster was so tactless as to tell them 
his fabulous dreams. These put the brothers in a bad 
light in comparison to Joseph, thus adding insult to 
injury. Their scorn was summed up in a phrase of con¬ 
tempt: “Behold, this dreamer!” (Gen. 37:19). 

Jacob’s prejudice brought him deep sorrow in the 
loss of his favorite son over a long period of years. 
Joseph’s boasting and his brothers’ jealousy brought him 
to slavery in Egypt. However, the dreamer dreamed the 
truth. The boy Joseph dreamed that he was destined to 
a place of superiority. The man Joseph, by superior 
character and conduct, rose to that high place. 

2. From Slavery to Sovereignty 

Sold as a slave to Captain Potiphar of Egypt, Joseph 
eventually became overseer of Potiphar’s estate. His 
refusal to yield to temptation by the captain’s wife is a 
heroic story of moral conquest (Gen. 39). 

Joseph was thrown into prison, actually because he 
had maintained his moral integrity. But he refused to 
allow his mind to be imprisoned by bitterness and re¬ 
venge. God continued to be with him, and the jailer 
made Joseph his assistant manager. While Joseph was 
in this position God enabled him to be an accurate in¬ 
terpreter of dreams, as well as a dreamer. Do you re¬ 
member his interpretations of the dreams of the Egyptian 
king’s butler and baker, and then of the king himself? 

Joseph interpreted Pharaoh’s dreams as an indication 
of seven years of agricultural plenty, followed by an 
equal period of famine. Because of his intelligent inter¬ 
pretation and his sound advice, Joseph was appointed 
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food administrator for all Egypt, second in authority to 
Pharaoh himself. We may say that he was promoted 
from assistant manager of the jail to assistant manager 
of Egypt. 

3. Israel to Egypt 

The average Sunday school pupil knows that the 
ancient Israelites once upon a time were in Egypt and 
had a difficult time in getting out. The story of their 
entrance into Egypt is told in the closing chapters of 
Genesis. The thrilling drama of the mighty Joseph’s 
artful deception and generous reception of his needy 
brothers is unfolded in Genesis 42-45. Chapter 46 tells 
of Joseph receiving his overjoyed father, who had long 
mourned his son as dead. All this is a heartwarming 
story of human relationships, strong and tender. 

From the poverty of Canaan to the plenty of Egypt 
came Jacob’s clan: his sons and their famished families. 
Including Joseph’s family, Jacob’s clan numbered “three¬ 
score and ten,” that is, seventy people. They and their 
descendants were destined to remain in this alien land 
for generations. Finally the tribes of Israel’s descendants 
would become a multitude, a serious problem to the 
Egyptians, to themselves, and to their God. 

II. Edge of Egypt (Gen. 47-50; Ex. 1) 

Pharaoh was both generous and cautious in receiving 
the hungry relatives of his foreign assistant, Joseph. He 
assigned them to Goshen, which was not barren like 
Egypt’s desert nor extremely rich and productive like 
the Nile Valley. Goshen was good pastureland, and the 
Israelites were herdsmen. 

A glance at your Bible map reveals that Goshen was 
in the northeastern corner of Egypt, at her narrow door 
to Asia. Foreign trade came through Goshen; so likely 
would come any attack by land from Egypt’s ancient 
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enemies. Here the Israelites would be a buffer, a sort 
of shock absorber for Egypt, their protector. 

Not only were Jacob’s people in the edge of Egypt 
geographically, they were there culturally and religiously. 
The Egyptians and Israelites seldom mingled socially. 
However, while Israel was never deep in Egypt, the 
two peoples were so closely associated so long that the 
ancient nation’s social and religious influence seeped into 
Israelite life and flavored it for centuries. 

1. Growth in Goshen 

As the lean years wore on, Joseph continued to man¬ 
age the affairs of Egypt and to look after the needs of his 
own people in the northeast. They felt a definite sense 
of economic security in this new old land which they 
had adopted and which had adopted them. They were 
cared for in a difficult time that meant famine and dis¬ 
tress in nations where no preparation had been made. 

There is every indication that, after the drought and 
famine had passed, Jacob and his people enjoyed a long 
period of material prosperity and contentment. “Israel 
dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the country of Goshen; 
and they had possessions therein, and grew, and mul¬ 
tiplied exceedingly” (Gen. 47:27). This growth proved 
to be one cause of serious difficulty many years later. 

2. Jacob and Joseph—Farewell 

Old Jacob enjoyed and appreciated prosperity in 
Goshen. However, he well knew that God meant for his 
people to maintain their distinct identity and finally to 
fulfil their destiny in another land. Said Israel: “God 
shall be with you, and bring you again unto the land of 
your fathers” (Gen. 48:21). 

You may wish to read in full Jacob’s blessings on his 
twelve sons and heads of tribes (Gen. 49). Note that he 
used both of his names as he called his sons together 
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(49:2). The name “Israel” would more and more be 
applied to the nation rather than the man. 

Jacob’s statements concerning his sons were poetic 
and prophetic. It is interesting to read them in the light 
of what we know of the men and of their tribes in 
subsequent history. Especially noteworthy are his com¬ 
ments on Joseph (Gen. 49:22-26). 

Jacob’s very last words were a charge: “Bury me with 
my fathers in the cave . . . that is in the field of Machpe- 
lah ... in the land of Canaan” (Gen. 49:29-30). Herein 
he emphasized the importance of the unity of his people 
and the need for them eventually to return from Egypt 
to the land of God’s promise. 

Joseph led in fulfilling his father’s charge. It was a 
strange funeral procession of Israelites and Egyptian 
officials that made the long, tedious journey from Goshen 
to Hebron and back (50:7-14). Upon their return, 
Joseph’s brothers showed concern that he might now 
take revenge on them, since their father was dead. But 
his continuing treatment of them proved that his earlier 
generosity had been genuine. His prophetic words in 
Genesis 50:20 may be compared with Paul’s famous 
statement in Romans 8:28. 

Though Joseph had prospered and had been highly 
honored in Egypt, he wanted his people to go no deeper 
into the life of that godless land of idolatry and false 
standards of living. He knew that it was God’s purpose 
to take the Israelites “out of this land unto the land 
which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob” 
(Gen. 50:24). To encourage his people to keep this 
purpose in mind, Joseph decreed that they should carry 
his bones with them when they left Egypt for Canaan. 
Read Genesis 50:26 to see how such a request could be 
kept. (What do you know about Egyptian embalming?) 
Exodus 13:19 and Joshua 24:32 tell how Joseph’s request 
was carried out. 
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3. Grief in Goshen 

At the close of Genesis we might say that the stream 
of Israelite history goes into an underground passage, 
which we cannot enter for satisfactory exploration. About 
three centuries later (Ex. 1) the stream emerges again 
to the surface, larger and more turbulent. 

Exodus 1:1-6 gives a brief review of our recent study. 
The story is resumed in verse 7. Notice this fivefold 
statement of expansion. Apparently the Israelites had 
been experiencing a population explosion! The company 
of seventy who made up Jacob’s clan had multiplied into 
many thousands during their long sojourn. Exodus 12:40 
tells us that “the sojourning of the children of Israel, 
who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years.” 
(Probably this period is counted from Jacob’s entrance 
to Moses’ final departure. However, the biblical chron¬ 
ology is not entirely clear.) 

While the Israelites had increased in numbers, they 
had likewise increased in problems. They had lost some¬ 
thing of their racial and religious distinction, as later 
events would prove. 

In Exodus 1:8 we read that there arose another 
pharaoh, “a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph.” Of course, after Joseph’s death no king knew 
him personally. This verse means that long after Joseph’s 
time a new dynasty, another royal family, came into 
power in Egypt. This new ruling house had no regard 
for Joseph’s past services to Egypt nor for his people 
who still dwelt there in Goshen. 

We must admit that Pharaoh had a real problem. A 
family who had come for a visit had remained for 
generations and had become a numerous multitude. 
These people who" had been a buffer on the exposed 
edge of Egypt could become an ally to an invading 
enemy (Ex. 1:10). The second half of Exodus 1 vividly 
describes Pharaoh’s harsh measures of suppression. 
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III. Moses the Emancipator (Ex. 2-13) 

We have seen how God used a chosen man to rescue 
his people from physical drought and famine into the 
plenty of Egypt. We now see how God used a chosen 
man to rescue his people from spiritual famine into a 
new life in the Land of Promise. 

1. Pauper to Prince to Pauper 

Most of us are familiar with the exciting story of the 
baby Moses’ dramatic rescue from the murderous ways 
of Egypt’s ruler and the mysterious waters of Egypt’s 
river. Thus, another Israelite was raised to the rank of 
royalty in Egypt. 

In a bold stroke of compassion and rebellion, Moses 
abandoned a courtly life of ease to identify himself with 
the fortunes and misfortunes of his own downtrodden 
people. But events proved that they were not ready for 
his leadership, and his leadership was not ready for 
them. For forty years he became an exile from Egypt. 
In a harsh, forsaken region Moses was disciplined for 
leadership of one of the most meaningful mass move¬ 
ments in history. 

This story of Moses’ long preparation, from birth in 
Goshen through marriage in Midian, is told in Exodus 2. 
Be sure to read also the simple summary and interpreta¬ 
tion of this venture of faith given in Hebrews 11:23-27. 

2. Burning Bush 

You will do yourself a favor if you lay this book down 
right now. Take up your Bible again and begin reading 
at Exodus 3:1. Continue without interruption right down 
to the word “go” in the middle of verse 18. 

As Jacob had learned at his stone altar at Bethel, now 
Moses learned at his fiery altar on Horeb: God is here, 
there, wherever we are. Moses repeatedly was reminded 
of his vital relation with the people of God and with the 
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God of his people—“the God of Abraham, ... of Isaac, 
and ... of Jacob.” 

At the bush Moses was given a burning impression of 
his duty to God and country. The lonely shepherd was 
reluctant to accept such a burdensome task of interna¬ 
tional relations. Exodus 4 tells of the excuses which 
Moses offered and God rejected. 

3. Petitions , Plagues, and Passover 

Moses and his new assistant, brother Aaron, took up 
the double task of obtaining Pharaoh’s permission and 
gaining the Israelites’ co-operation in moving them from 
Goshen. Egypt’s king was unwilling to part with such 
an abundance of free slave labor. In Exodus 5-7 we 
are told of the beginning of the brothers’ petitions to 
the hardhearted monarch. 

As Pharaoh persisted in his refusal, God sent upon 
him a.series of ten plagues. (See how many of them 
you can name before checking in Ex. 7-12.) The last of 
these judgments was upon every Egyptian family and 
flock (Ex. 11-12). At midnight the death angel smote 
the first-born of king, commoner, captiye, and cattle 
(11:5; 12:29). God had promised that this destroyer 
would “pass over” the Israelite homes, leaving them un¬ 
harmed. This promise was given with the provision that 
on the doorposts of each house there should be the 
fresh blood of a flawless lamb. The Israelites kept God’s 
instructions, and he kept his promise. 

God decreed that the memory of this act of divine 
judgment and mercy should be kept alive through an 
annual feast, the Passover. Specific instructions for its 
observance are found in Exodus 12:1-27. 

IV. Red Sea to Sinai (Ex. 14-40; Lev.; Num. 1-9) 

All of us know of the Israelites’ thrilling escape from 
Egypt. It is a major event in the sacred history of Jews 
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and Christians. Almost all people recognize a reference 
to “the exodus.” You may wish to use a Bible map to 
trace this journey all the way from the crossing of the 
Red Sea to the crossing of the Zered (Deut. 2:13). 

1. Freedom from Pharaoh 

After the awful results of the tenth plague, described 
in Exodus 12:29-36, frantic Pharaoh urged Moses and 
Aaron to take their people from Egypt. Before they 
reached the border, however, Pharaoh changed his mind 
and led his army to catch them (14:1-9). The Israelites 
also changed their minds and expressed a desire to re¬ 
main in slavery in Egypt. The narrative in Exodus 14: 
11-12 reveals that Moses had had difficulty in persuading 
the people to leave for the Land of Promise. 

When Pharaoh’s army pressed the Israelites close to 
the tip of the Red Sea, Moses persuaded them to be 
faithful. "By faith they passed through the Red sea as 
by dry land: which the Egyptians assaying to do were 
drowned” (Heb. 11:29). Thus Israel moved to liberty 
at last. 

2. Moving On to the Mount of God 

God did not take his people by the short cut to Ca¬ 
naan. One reason is given in Exodus 13:17. As we read 
on in the book of Exodus, we see another reason for 
the journey toward Sinai. God planned there a moun- 
taintop experience (literally and spiritually) for Moses, 
and a new epoch for his people. 

As the Israelites journeyed deeper into the rocky 
desert, their physical needs were met miraculously. The 
wild Amalekites gave Israel her first taste of warfare. 
Victory came to God’s people as Moses led in prayer and 
Joshua led in battle (17:8-13). 

About three months after the Israelites left Egypt they 
came “into the wilderness of Sinai” (Ex. 19:1). Here 
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they camped for nearly a year in the region of the mount 
of the burning bush. (On a map in your Bible compare 
Sinai and Horeb.) Here the people received God’s law 
and confirmed their covenant with God. Moving closer 
to him was much more important than moving closer to 
Canaan. Here at Sinai a mass of ex-slaves was organized 
into a nation, one nation under God. 

3. God’s Laws for Men’s Lives 

High on the misty mountain, in some mystic manner, 
Moses met God. There God gave him the laws for his 
people—the constitution of the united tribes of Israel. 
Moses came down with a summary we call the Ten 
Commandments. (Can you quote them? See Ex. 20:1- 
17.) These were not just local laws for Israel then. They 
are sound guidance for wholesome living for all people 
of all time. 

The people agreed to God’s requirements and en¬ 
tered into covenant with him—a covenant which was 
to shape all their history as a nation. (See Ex. 19:5-6; 
24:3.) Their downfall came because they broke the 
covenant (Heb. 8:9). 

While at Sinai Moses received from God a long list of 
laws for Israel—laws of physical cleanliness, diet, morali¬ 
ty, worship, personal relationships, and family relation¬ 
ships. These laws fill most of the last half of Exodus and 
all of Leviticus. The first nine chapters of Numbers con¬ 
tain instructions for numbering the people (hence the 
title) and arranging them in order for the journey. 

V. Mount Sinai to Mount Nebo (Num. 10-36; Deut.) 

Leaving Mount Sinai, the Israelites took up their new 
tabernacle (mobile house of worship) and their family 
tents and headed north, straight toward Canaan. But 
it would be nearly forty years before they would enter 
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that land—even though it was only an eleven-day jour¬ 
ney from Sinai (Horeb) to the edge of Canaan (Deut. 
1 : 2 ). 

1. Murmuring Multitude 

It has been suggested that the book of Numbers ap¬ 
propriately could be called “the book of murmurings.” 
On the third day from Sinai the people began complain¬ 
ing again (Num. 10:33 to 11:3). Later even Miriam and 
Aaron murmured against Moses, their brother (Num. 12). 

As you can see on your Bible map, at Kadesh-bamea 
the Israelites were at the very edge of the Land of 
Promise. However, the murmuring and unbelief of the 
majority of the spies and the people disqualified them 
for entrance (Num. 13-14; 32:8-9). They were con¬ 
demned to some thirty-eight years of meandering in an 
unmapped wilderness. 

2. Eastern Conquests 

Finally the tribes gathered again at Kadesh for an 
all-out effort. Denied passage through Edom, they 
turned southward and bypassed that land of Esau’s peo¬ 
ple. At Moses’ command, his followers crossed the brook 
Zered into Moab without opposition (Num. 21:12-13; 
Deut. 2:13-14). Moses’ warriors overcame strong op¬ 
position from the Amorites (Num. 21:21-32) and from 
Bashan, to the north (21:33-35). Then they turned 
southward to meet and defeat the Midianites and Moab¬ 
ites, who had decided to challenge them (Num. 31). 

All twelve tribes united in these eastern conquests. 
All agreed to cross Jordan together and conquer the 
western territory before any would settle in their as¬ 
signed regions (Num. 32:1-33). 

3. Moses’ Farewell 

The book of Deuteronomy largely consists of Moses’ 
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review of Israel’s journeys and laws, given as the Israel¬ 
ites were about to enter the Land of Promise. Chapter 
31 contains his charge to the people. Moses’ song is in 
Deuteronomy 32:1-43. Chapter 33 is his blessing of the 
twelve tribes separately and of Israel as a nation. 

Be sure to read the last chapter of Deuteronomy. Here 
is a description of Moses’ majestic funeral on Mount 
Nebo and an expression of appreciation of God’s man. 


Examining Our Exploration 

1. Our material for chapter 3 comes from the Pentateuch. 
What does this word mean? Can you name the Bible 
books which comprise it, and give a brief summary 
of each? 

2. Tell yourself the story of Joseph. See how far you 
can go before needing help from Genesis. 

3. Do the same with the story of Moses and the book 
of Exodus. 

4. How many of the ten plagues can you list? How 
many of the Ten Commandments? Where are they 
recorded? 

5. You may wish to make your own map of the exodus 
and the journey to Canaan. What would be the two 
most important mountains on it? 

6. We have noticed that the Israelites had an inner 
conflict: an urge to go on to Canaan and a desire to 
return to Egypt. What do you consider the main 
causes of this conflict? Discuss this with some class¬ 
mates or others. Do Christians sometimes have a 
similar conflict? 

7. Select one of the class to find the poem, “The Burial 
of Moses” by Cecil Frances Alexander, and read it to 
the class. It will make a good review as you begin 
the study of the next chapter of this book. 


Chapter 4 

Conquest and Continuing Conflict 

I. Westward Thrust (Josh. 1-6) 

1. Joshua, New Leader 

2. Journey Across Jordan 

3. Victory at Jericho 

II. Divide and Conquer (Josh. 7-12) 

1. Defeat and Victory at Ai 

2. Dedication of a Nation 

3. Conquests South and North 

III. Allotment and Settlement (Josh. 13-24) 

1. Assignments of Land 

2. Hebron to Caleb 

3. Special Cities 

4. Joshua’s Challenge and Farewell 

IV. Generals and Judges (Judg. 1-16) 

1. Summary and Preview 

2. Defensive Warfare 

3. Hebrew “Giants” 

V. Strange Interludes (Judg. 17-21) 

1. Danite Migration 

2. Ugly Stories of Bloody Sin 

VI. Beautiful Love Story (Ruth) 

VII. Last of the Judges (1 Sam. 1-9) 

1. Eli and Samuel 

2. Adventures of the Ark 

3. Call for a King 
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Conquest and Continuing Conflict 

Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 Samuel 1-9 


T he period of history from the end of the wilderness 
wanderings to the selection of the first king occupied 
several hundred years. 

I. Westward Thrust (Josh. 1-6) 

After defeating the fierce tribes east of the Jordan, 
the Israelites looked to the west. Though some of them 
planned to dwell in the broad eastern pastures, practical¬ 
ly all the Israelites thought of the land across Jordan as 
basically their destined home. Though Moses on Nebo 
was in the territory allotted to the tribe of Reuben, he 
felt that he had not arrived in the land long promised 
to his people. He took a longing look westward but 
accepted the Lord’s decree that he should “not go over 
thither” (Deut. 34:4). 

1. Joshua, New Leader 

Before Moses’ death, the Lord had chosen Joshua as 
the successor who should lead his people into the heart 
of their homeland. “Moses had laid his hands upon him: 
and the children of Israel hearkened unto him” (Deut. 
34:9). Joshua had been their military leader in the 
victory at Rephidim (Ex. 17). He was one of the 
courageous minority of spies recommending conquest of 
Canaan early in Israel’s wilderness experience (Num. 
14:37-38). 

Be sure to read the Lord’s challenging charge to 
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Israel’s new leader in Joshua 1:2-9. Notice carefully 
the exact language of verse 3: “Every place that the 
sole of your foot shall tread upon, that have I given 
unto you.” God had already given to the Israelites all 
that they would have the courage to take. The fulfil¬ 
ment of his promise would depend upon the march of 
Joshua’s feet, 

2. Journey Across Jordan 

Joshua responded to the Lord’s challenge immediately. 
He took vigorous command and said to his people: 
“Within three days ye shall pass over this Jordan, to go 
in to possess the land, which the Lord your God giveth 
you to possess it” (Josh. 1:11). The people gave enthu¬ 
siastic response to their new leader (1:16-18). 

Crossing the rushing, bridgeless river promised to be a 
truly difficult task for a host of people, including a 
majority of women and children. The Lord had divided 
the waters of the Red Sea for Moses and his people to 
escape from Egypt (Ex. 14:21-22). He divided the 
waters of the Jordan River for Joshua and his people to 
enter Canaan, “and all the Israelites passed over on dry 
ground, until all the people were passed clean over 
Jordan.” You can read all about the crossing in Joshua 3 
and the erection of the stone memorial in chapter 4. 

3. Victory at Jericho 

Joshua set up camp at Gilgal. Here he led Israel in 
a renewal of the covenant of circumcision and observance 
of the Passover (Josh. 5). In the plans for the conquest 
of Canaan the first objective was the ancient walled 
city of Jericho. Before crossing Jordan, Joshua had 
sent two “secret service men” to scout the city. Read 
the account of their thrilling adventure (Josh. 2) and of 
Israel’s successful seven-day campaign (chap. 6). 

The heroine of the battle of Jericho was Rahab, one 
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of its citizens, who became a believer in Israel’s God 
and in Israel’s future. Despite her past, she became 
an ancestress of Jesus (Matt. 1:5) and an example of 
saving faith (Heb. 11:31) and of worthy works (James 
2:25). 

II. Divide and Conquee (Josh. 7-12) 

A time-tested military maxim says bluntly, “Divide and 
conquer.” Joshua used this method effectively in the 
campaign in Canaan. You can see this fact clearly if you 
will mark his movements on a map as we follow the 
record in Joshua 7-12. 

1. Defeat and Victory at Ai 

Ai, the name of a relatively small city in Canaan, is 
pronounced exactly as it is spelled. Though the word 
was easily pronounced, the city of Ai was not easily 
conquered. Here Israel suffered military defeat for the 
first time. This defeat was revealed to be the result of 
sin in the Israelite army, a severe case of covetousness 
and theft (Josh. 7). 

After the execution of the thief, the Israelites moved 
against Ai again. With the help of the Lord they won 
by a stratagem. The city and its people were utterly 
destroyed (8:1-28). Perhaps your stomach is slightly 
upset by the accounts of these bloody battles at Jericho 
and Ai (and there are more to come)! 

Two or three facts we must keep in mind. First, in 
that day people’s conscience was not developed to the 
degree that gave them such a high regard for human 
life as we have today. (Or have we?) Furthermore, 
most of the Canaanite tribes would not tolerate peace¬ 
ful coexistence. Either they or the Israelites had to go. 
For the Canaanites to live and prosper would have 
meant that their vicious sins would prosper. Israel must 
dominate the land for Israel’s religion to be dominant. 
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No other people in the whole world were teaching of the 
one true God and worshiping him. Faith in God could 
not be established without the victorious establishment 
of God’s people. 

2. Dedication of a Nation 

The high purpose of Joshua’s military campaigns was 
illustrated in his next move. Immediately after victory 
at Ai he called all Israel to a service of national dedica¬ 
tion (Josh. 8:30-35). This service already had been 
planned by Moses (Deut. 11:26-32; 27:llflF). 

This impressive dedication experience began with the 
offering of sacrifices on Mount Ebal. Six tribes remained 
here, while the others assembled nearby on the slope 
of Mount Gerizim. The Levites gathered in the narrow 
valley between and, for hours, quoted from the com¬ 
mandments of Israelite law (cf. Josh. 8:34-35). Every 
time they read a law of blessing, the thousands on Mount 
Gerizim said a loud “Amen!” The throng on Mount Ebal 
did likewise at the reading of each law of cursing. 

This place of dedication was chosen partly because 
of its excellent acoustics. Do you suppose that the 
choice could have been influenced by the fact that, cen¬ 
turies before—here at Shechem, between Ebal and 
Gerizim—Abram had erected to God his first altar in 
Canaan? (See Gen. 12:6-7.) 

3. Conquests South and North 

The amazing military successes of Joshua’s army struck 
terror into the hearts of people throughout Canaan. 
They began to organize to meet the situation. 

The Hivite league (also called Gibeonite, from the 
chief city) west of Jericho and Ai, tricked Joshua into 
signing a nonaggression pact (Josh. 9). Though he 
soon discovered their deception, he kept his promise; but 
these people were held in servitude by the Israelites. 
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A new league of southern Amorite cities quickly 
organized against Joshua and sought to antagonize him 
by attacking Gibeon (Josh. 10:5). Joshua led his army 
from Gilgal in an all-night march (of the Stonewall 
Jackson type) and completely defeated the enemy 
armies at Gibeon and Beth-horon (10:6-11). This 
critical victory, made possible by divine intervention, 
was followed by a “mopping-up” campaign in which 
Israel subjugated all of southern Canaan (10:40-43). 

A league of powerful northern Canaanite cities next 
organized against Joshua. He utterly defeated them in a 
series of battles in the vicinity of Chinneroth (called Sea 
of Galilee in the New Testament), as described in 
Joshua 11. The next chapter is a summary of Israel’s 
victories, with an impressive list of conquered kings and 
cities. 

III. Allotment and Settlement (Josh. 13-24) 

When the land of God’s promise had been basically 
won by his people, their next move was to divide it 
among the tribes. They were to settle in their assigned 
territories and complete the conquest on the local level. 

1. Assignments of Land 

Chapters 13-21 of Joshua tell in much detail about 
the division of the land among the tribes. Some of the 
cities and boundaries cannot now be located definitely. 
The best way to understand these divisions is to examine 
a Bible map showing the approximate locations of the 
tribes. In doing this it is interesting to locate many of 
the places named in these chapters of Joshua. 

The map reveals that there were thirteen land allot¬ 
ments for the twelve tribes of Israel. Yet the list omits 
the names of two of the sons of Israel (Jacob). One of 
these is Levi. His descendants were the priestly tribe, 
living among all the others and serving them. Because 
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of Joseph’s importance, his descendants were counted 
as two tribes: Ephraim and Manasseh (named for 
Joseph’s sons). The tribe of Manasseh had two assign¬ 
ments of land. 

2. Hebron to Caleb 

Joshua 14 tells about a special allotment of land to a 
special man, Caleb. During the wilderness journey he 
was one of the spies sent out to scout the land of 
Canaan. Courageous Caleb spoke in favor of going in 
to take the land (Num. 13:30). Joshua was die only 
one of the other eleven, spies who agreed with him. 

Of all the adults who had left Egypt, only Caleb and 
Joshua were permitted to complete the journey and enter 
Canaan (west of Jordan). The others perished on the 
way (Num. 14:26-32). Given his choice in the new land, 
the aged Caleb chose Mount Hebron and surrounding 
territory, an assignment calling for further conquest. 

3. Special Cities 

Throughout the land of Israel some cities of refuge 
were to be set up at accessible places, for the benefit 
of all the tribes. The purpose and places of these cities 
are clearly stated in Joshua 20. 

Joshua 21 tells of the appointment of forty-eight cities 
to the Levites. This priestly group served all Israel 
and so was distributed in designated places throughout 
the territories of the other tribes. 

4. Joshua’s Challenge and Farewell 

In Joshua 23-24 we have the aged leader’s last words 
to his people. Again he called for all the Israelites to 
assemble at Shechem, where they had read God’s Word 
and rededicated themselves soon after entering the Land 
of Promise (Josh. 8:30-35). Here Joshua reviewed God’s 
goodness to the people and called on them to stand up 
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and be counted for him. “Choose you this day whom ye 
will serve,” said he, “as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord” (24:15). You will find all of chapters 
23 and 24 to be stimulating reading. 

IV. Generals and Judges (Judg. 1-16) 

After Joshua’s death Israel entered a new era known 
as the period of the judges. Actually, of the more than 
a dozen leaders whom we call judges, nearly all were 
more military than judicial. They came into prominence 
mostly because of success in battle, then were called on 
to serve as judges for the rest of their lives. 

1. Summary and Preview 

Judges 1-2 give a summary of the situation im¬ 
mediately following the death of Joshua. Here we have 
a succession of sad short stories of disobedience and 
incomplete conquest throughout Israel. Most of the peo¬ 
ple abandoned their solemn promise made to Joshua: 
“The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will we 
obey” (Josh. 24:24). 

In Judges 2:16-19 we have a statement of a pattern: 
Israelite corruption, oppression by foreigners, repent¬ 
ance, deliverance by a judge. The nation went through 
this cycle repeatedly during the period between the 
settlement in Canaan and the establishment of the king¬ 
dom. 

2. Defensive Warfare 

The first deliverer to be called a judge was Caleb’s 
younger brother, Othniel. He was led of God to lead 
his people to victory over the Mesopotamians, who had 
been used of God to punish disobedient Israel. Next, 
Ehud delivered Israel from the fat king of Moab. He 
was followed by Shamgar, who used an oxgoad to bring 
the Philistines into submission. (See Judg. 3:7-31.) 
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One of Israel’s ablest judge-generals was a woman, 
Deborah. She called on bashful Barak to help answer 
the appeal of the northern tribes to deliver them from 
the Canaanites. Do you like history put to poetry? 
Then read the Deborah-Barak duet in Judges 5. 

The Israelites’ next attack came from the Midianites 
of the eastern desert. Most of us are familiar with the 
exciting story of Gideon versus Midian. Perhaps you 
would like to review some of the details in Judges 6-8. 

3. Hebrew “Giants” 

Of the six judges who followed Gideon, five were 
minor characters, receiving mere honorable mention (10: 
1-5; 12:8-15). In the midst of this period of little men 
there arose a military giant in Gilead (11:1 to 12:7). 
Jephthah led the eastern tribes in repelling the repeated 
attacks of the fierce Ammonites. In defeating them, he 
probably saved all Israel from destruction. 

Most of us are familiar with the exploits of Sam¬ 
son, the man who was great in body only (Judg. 14-16). 
He repeatedly defeated the Philistine men in personal 
combat. Then he lost his physical power and his eyes, 
because he lost morally to a Philistine woman. In a final 
act of heroic sacrifice, Samson served his country better 
in death than he had served in life. 

V. Strange Interludes (Judg. 17-21) 

The events recorded in Judges 17-21 may have oc¬ 
curred early in the period of judges and have been in¬ 
serted here as a sort of appendix to the history of that 
period. 

1. Danite Migration 

A glance at the map reveals that the tribe of Dan was 
crowded into a small space by three of the smallest and 
most aggressive Israelite tribes. While Dan’s assign- 
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ment extended to the sea, the Philistines occupied the 
seacoast and proved immovable. 

Finding themselves so oppressively fenced in, a group 
of Danites decided to move out to more spacious quar¬ 
ters. Migrating to the extreme northern edge of Israel, 
they destroyed the Phoenician city of Laish, rebuilt it, 
and renamed it Dan (Judg. 18). The phrase, “from 
Dan to Beer-sheba,” soon came to express the north-south 
limits of the land of Israel. 

2. Ugly Stories of Bloody Sin 

The Bible tells the truth, even when it hurts. No 
attempt is made to hide the muddy sections, even the 
bloody sections, of the stream of Hebrew history. 

In Judges 19-21 we read a repulsive account of rowdi¬ 
ness and rape, of vengeance and civil war. A rude gang 
of Benjamites brought such shame upon their tribe 
that it was almost exterminated by the other tribes in 
their attempt to mete out justice to the offenders. 

The problems of the whole tragic era of the judges 
are summed up in a sentence (Judg. 21:25). 

VI. Beautiful Love Story (Ruth) 

The book of Ruth is a wholesome contrast to the last 
chapters of Judges. This factual drama has its setting 
in the period of judges (Ruth 1:1), though in just what 
part we do not know. Here is a refreshing story of 
rural life, of international good will, of natural personal 
evangelism, of the love of a young widow for her 
mother-in-law, of the romantic love of a man for a 
maid and a maid for a man. 

Ruth and Boaz became ancestors of Jesus (Ruth 4: 
21-22; Matt. 1:5). Their home was in the little town 
of Bethlehem, where the world’s Saviour was born more 
than a thousand years later. 

Perhaps you would like to read this short story again 
and to memorize Ruth’s historic words in 1:16-17. 
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VII. Last of the Judges (1 Sam. 1-9) 

To complete our exploration of the period of the 
judges, we move on to the book of 1 Samuel. In the 
early chapters we encounter the most judicious of all of 
Israel’s judges and examine the problems of transition 
from judgeships to a kingship. 

1. Eli and Samuel 

Eli makes his appearance in the Bible narrative late in 
life. He was the first man to do double duty as high 
priest and judge. He officiated at Shiloh, a city which 
for many years served as Israel’s religious headquarters. 
Here the tabernacle had been set up, with many features 
of a permanent building. It is called “temple” in 1 
Samuel 1:9 and 3:3, though, in the strict sense of the 
term, Israel had no temple until Solomon’s famous 
structure was built in Jerusalem. 

In his later years Eli was closely associated with 
Samuel. Before Samuel’s birth the old priest had joined 
Hannah in praying that God would give her a son (1 
Sam. 1:17). When Samuel was a small boy his mother 
dedicated him to the Lord and put him in care of the 
high priest at the temple (tabernacle) in Shiloh. Eli 
showed wisdom in dealing with Samuel. When the lad 
had a special vision, the old priest helped him to realize 
that the Lord was calling him (3:1-10). Young people 
through the centuries have been inspired by Samuel’s 
obedient reply: “Speak; for thy servant heareth.” 

Eli did not show wisdom in dealing with his own sons. 
They became a continual embarrassment to him and a 
disgrace to the priesthood (2:22-24). On the other hand, 
Samuel grew in favor with God and the people. He and 
Eh loved each other warmly, though both knew that 
God was rejecting Eli’s family and had chosen Samuel 
to be the next priest and judge (1 Sam. 3:11-21). 
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2. Adventures of the Ark 

The ark of the covenant was Israel’s most valued 
possession. You may wish to read its description again 
in Exodus 25:10-22. It was a chest made of quality 
wood and covered with gold, but its actual value lay 
in its spiritual meaning. It contained the two stone 
tablets engraved with the Ten Commandments. Ever 
since its construction at Sinai, the ark had been kept in 
the tabernacle in the holy of holies, where it was a 
symbol of the very throne of God himself. 

In a crisis near the close of Eli’s career, the ark was 
taken into battle against the attacking Philistines (1 
Sam. 4:1-9). The Israelites had a superstitious feeling 
that the presence of this sacred symbol would insure vic¬ 
tory. Later, a messenger reported to EH that the Phi¬ 
listines had won the battle and Eli’s two sons had been 
slain. When the runner added that the ark had been 
captured, the old man dropped dead (1 Sam. 4:17-18). 

The possession of the ark brought repeated mis¬ 
fortune to the Philistines, who returned it to its owners 
(1 Sam. 5:6 to 6:12). Then Samuel called his people to 
repent and to repel the Philistines. As the prophet 
prayed, God gave the Israelites a complete victory at the 
same place where they had suffered defeat and loss of 
the ark. In gratitude to God, Samuel set up a simple 
stone memorial and called it Ebenezer, or “stone of 
help” (7:12). The Philistines remained subdued 
throughout the remainder of Samuel’s busy career as 
prophet, priest, and circuit judge (1 Sam. 7:13-17). 

3. Call for a King 

In Samuel’s old age his sons, like Eli’s, were given 
increasing authority and increasingly proved to be un¬ 
worthy of it. The people of Israel became dissatisfied 
and said to Samuel, “Behold, you are old and your 
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sons do not walk in your ways; now appoint for us a 
king to govern us like all the nations” (1 Sam. 8:5, RSV). 

Samuel was highly displeased at his people’s request. 
He felt that, after all his years of faithful service, he 
was being rejected. The Lord assured him that it was 
not Samuel, but God, who was being rejected (8:7). 
Ideally, Israel had been a theocracy (God as king). The 
old judge was told to grant the petition but to warn the 
people that for them having a king would involve much 
hardship (1 Sam. 8:7-22). 

In 1 Samuel 9 we have the account of the choice of 
king. God guided the prophet to lay his hand on Saul. 
“There was not a man among the people of Israel more 
handsome than he; from his shoulders upward he was 
taller than any of the people” (1 Sam. 9:2, RSV). 

Examining Our Exploration 

1. Of the adults who crossed the Red Sea, who crossed 
the Jordan River? Why? 

2. Show how the “divide and conquer” technique was 
applied in the campaign for Canaan. 

3. Compare the conquest of Jericho with the conquest 
of Ai, noting the cause of failure in the first attack 
at Ai. 

4. What was the significance of the religious service held 
at Ebal and Gerizim? 

5. Draw a simple water-line map (Jordan system and 
Mediterranean shore line) of Palestine. On it write 
the names of tribes in their territories. 

6. In this part of our exploration, for the first time we 
have used books bearing the names of individuals. 
Do you think these were worthy of having Bible books 
named for them? Justify your answer. 

7. Write (perhaps for your notebook) brief character 
and career sketches on three of the warring judges. 
Do the same on Israel’s last two judges. 



• Rehoboth 
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1 Samuel 10-31; 2 Samuel; 1 Kings 1-11; 1 Chronicles; 
2 Chronicles 1-9, and the Books of Poetry 


T he transition from judgeships to a kingship was a 
significant epoch in Israel’s history. In two genera¬ 
tions a loose connection of kinsmanly tribes was welded 
into one nation, which added some adjacent states and 
became an empire. 

I. Saul’s Kingdom Established (1 Sam. 10-15) 
Though Samuel personally disapproved of his people’s 
having a king, under God’s guidance he gracefully ac¬ 
cepted the inevitable. He demonstrated true greatness 
as last judge and the anointing priest for the first king. 

1. Kingly Beginning 

Saul was a tall, handsome young man, who gave 
evidence of being admirable in character. When Samuel 
suggested kingship, Saul spoke modestly of himself, his 
family, and his tribe (1 Sam. 9:21). When the people 
assembled to acclaim him king, the modest young man 
had hidden himself in the stack of baggage (10:22). 

The new king was not shy when there arose an 
emergency calling for immediate and drastic action. The 
wild Ammonites attacked Jabesh-gilead in Gad. The 
citizens appealed to Saul. In a bloody, dramatic gesture 
he summoned all the tribes to come to the rescue of 
their beleaguered countrymen. They came; they saw; 
they conquered. This experience helped to consolidate 
the new kingdom and popularize the king. 
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Magnanimously, Saul vetoed the suggestion that his 
political opponents be killed. Samuel called all Israel 
to Gilgal for a worship service to renew the kingdom 
and to confirm Saul as king. (Be sure to read about 
all this excitement in 1 Sam. 11.) 

2. Samuel’s Valedictory 

While the people were assembled, Samuel delivered 
a sort of farewell address (1 Sam. 12). His long term 
as judge had come to an end. He would remain on as 
priest and adviser of kings, but he would be generally in 
the background. 

Samuel reviewed his own administration and invited 
criticism. None was offered. He gave a brief resume 
of God’s guidance and goodness to Israel from Moses to 
Saul, and then issued a final challenge: “Only fear the 
Lord, and serve him in truth with all your heart” (12: 
24). 

3. Saul’s Military Victories and Moral Failures 

Despite Saul’s auspicious beginning, at the end of his 
second year of rule he began a series of blunders that 
helped to bring his reign to a tragic close (1 Sam. 13- 
15). 

The Philistines organized a mighty army to attack 
Israel. King Saul summoned his people again to Gilgal 
to make an offering to God and gird themselves for 
battle. Samuel, as priest, was to lead in making a re¬ 
ligious offering. When Samuel’s coming was delayed, 
Saul took matters into his own hands and made the 
priestly offering himself. When Samuel arrived, he con¬ 
demned the rash king’s presumptuous action and warned 
that his rule was doomed (13:5-14). 

Jonathan, Saul’s son, led in a notable victory over the 
Philistines (14:1-46). Following this, for a time Saul 
was victorious over “all his enemies on every side” (14: 
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47). He utterly defeated the Amalekites (15:1-9), 
Israel’s ancient enemy (Ex. 17:8-16). But the conquer¬ 
ing king disobeyed God’s orders as spoken through his 
prophet Samuel (15:10-30). For a summary statement of 
Saul’s sad state, read 1 Samuel 15:35. 

II. Rise of David (1 Sam. 16-27) 

When Saul intruded into the office of priest, early in 
his reign, Samuel warned him: “Now thy kingdom shall 
not continue: the Lord hath sought him a man after his 
own heart, and the Lord hath commanded him to be 
captain over his people” (1 Sam. 13:14). At that time 
Samuel mentioned no name. He did not know just who 
Saul’s successsor would be. After the king’s disobedience 
in the Amalekite affair, God gave Samuel specific direc¬ 
tions for finding Israel’s next ruler. 

1. David’s Anointing by Samuel 

The Lord directed Samuel to choose a king from the 
sons of Jesse of Bethlehem. At first, even Samuel was 
deceived. As you read 1 Samuel 16, note verse 76. 
This time the choice for king was not the biggest man 
in Israel, but one of the boys (perhaps an Intermediate). 

At God’s command, Samuel anointed this ruddy young¬ 
ster in a private ceremony at his home. It would be 
several years before he would become king, but “the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day for¬ 
ward” (16:13), and he began to face his destiny. 

2. God’s Music Man 

By the guidance of God, soon after David’s anoint¬ 
ment by Samuel came his appointment by Saul. (Of 
course, the king then knew nothing of the plan for David 
to succeed him.) Upon the advice of his servants, the 
ailing king sent for the shepherd boy of Bethlehem (1 
Sam. 16:19). David, “skilful player on the harp” (v. 16, 
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ASV) came for a command performance before the 
king to rescue him from a siege of depression. “David 
took an harp, and played with his hand: so Saul was 
refreshed, and was well” (16:23). 

This was the same David, as we know, who wrote 
many of the psalms in our Old Testament. A number of 
these reflect his experiences during his youthful days as 
a shepherd. Perhaps he composed some of them in 
the Judean hills, as he watched his sheep and fingered 
his harp. Perhaps just now you would like to read or 
quote Psalms 1; 8; 19; 23; 29. It may be that young 
David, furnishing his own accompaniment, sang some 
of these to King Saul. 

After serving for some time as the king’s chief 
musician, “David went and returned from Saul to feed 
his father’s sheep at Bethlehem” (1 Sam. 17:15). Per¬ 
haps it was some years before he again saw Saul. 

3. David and Goliath 

Jesse’s versatile young son early established a reputa¬ 
tion for being “cunning in playing, and a mighty valiant 
man, and a man of war” (1 Sam. 16:18). 

Most of us have heard many times the stirring story 
of David’s victory over the Philistine giant, Goliath of 
Gath. Would you like to tell it now to yourself (and 
perhaps another willing listener), keeping 1 Samuel 17 
ready for prompting if you need it? 

4. Saul’s Jealous Pursuit of David 

After David’s amazing, singlehanded victory, Saul 
kept the lad at the king’s court (1 Sam. 18:2). But almost 
immediately the king became jealous of the popular 
young hero. His jealousy complicated the situation all 
the more when his son became David’s dear friend and 
his daughter became David’s wife (18:3-4,20-27). 

Jealous Saul sought to kill his new son-in-law. David 
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was saved by the loyalty of his wife and his friend 
Jonathan, and by his own alertness. He was forced to 
flee, and Saul neglected his duties as king in his mur¬ 
derous pursuit of a loyal subject. You can read of 
David’s wanderings and hair-raising adventures in 1 
Samuel 20-27. 

III. Fall of Saul (1 Sam. 28; 31; 1 Chron. 10) 

Foolish Saul wasted much of his energy and his 
country’s resources in trying to destroy its greatest man. 
Israel became increasingly divided, as many men and 
much sentiment gathered around the young warrior who 
displayed such rare leadership ability. 

1. Saul’s Fear of the Philistines 

The Philistine threat grew to such proportions that 
Israel’s king finally abandoned his civil war and set his 
army for the defense of his country. The situation had 
become so bad that David and his men had been forced 
to align themselves with the Philistines against their 
common enemy, Saul. But the Philistine leaders wisely 
rejected David’s offer to join them in battle against the 
Israelite king. These fierce warriors had taken pos¬ 
session of the valley of Jezreel, thus cutting the country 
in two—dividing to conquer. 

Saul gathered his army on Mount Gilboa, in the east¬ 
ern end of the great valley (1 Sam. 28:4). On the eery 
evening before the battle, the frantic monarch sought 
the aid of a witch (whose business he had outlawed). 
The woman saw a figure whom Saul said was Samuel 
(who had died shortly before this event). The appari¬ 
tion spoke weird words of doom (28:7-20). 

2. Death of Saul and Sons 

The terrible battle of Gilboa is described briefly and 
graphically in the last chapter of 1 Samuel and in 1 
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Chronicles 10. (The first nine chapters of this book 
are strictly chronicles, records of family trees.) 

The king, wounded and discouraged, committed sui¬ 
cide rather than fall into the hands of the Philistines. 
(An unnamed Amalekite may have finished the job—2 
Sam. 1:10.) The conquerors cut off Saul’s head, and on 
the outer city wall they displayed his bloody body as a 
trophy of victory. His battered armor they placed in the 
temple of their goddess Ashtaroth, as a declaration that 
she was greater than Israel’s God. 

In this battle fell also Saul’s three sons, one of whom 
was Jonathan. To the end he was loyal to David and 
devoted to his country. Out of appreciation for what 
Saul had done for them at the beginning of his reign 
(1 Sam. 11), the men of Jabesh-gilead rescued the bodies 
of the king and his sons and buried them. 

Saul’s ignoble death and his tragic career are cor¬ 
rectly summarized by the chronicler: “So Saul died for 
his transgression which he committed against the Lord, 

. . . therefore he slew him, and turned the kingdom unto 
David the son of Jesse” (1 Chron. 10:13-14). 

IV. The Empire Established (2 Sam. 1-12; 1 Chron. 

11 - 20 ) 

It may appear that Saul’s reign had made no con¬ 
tribution toward the establishment of an empire. How¬ 
ever, even under such a king the people came to think 
of their country as a kingdom, weak though it was. His 
misrule gave them a patriotic desire for a stronger 
monarchy that could hold a place of prestige among its 
neighbors. This ambition became a realization under 
David, after many years of blood, sweat, and tears. 

1. David Made King 

David, just back from successful reprisal against the 
marauding Amalekites, received the tragic news of Saul 
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and his sons. Though the jealous king continually had 
sought to kill him, David had rejected repeated oppor¬ 
tunities to slay Saul. He abhorred the very thought of 
lifting his hand against “the Lord’s anointed.” His poetic 
lament over Saul and Jonathan is one of his most elo¬ 
quent psalms (2 Sam. 1:19-27). As you read it, note 
especially the closing tribute to his beloved Jonathan. 

Soon after Saul’s death the people of Judah anointed 
David as king of their tribe (2 Sam. 2:3-4). At Hebron 
he reigned over Judah for seven and one-half years. 
About the time David became king in Hebron, Saul’s 
weak son Ishbosheth was declared king of the other 
tribes of Israel (2:8-9). David would not lift his hand 
against Ishbosheth, though there was constant feuding 
between their military followers. When this son of Saul 
was murdered, David executed the murderers. At the 
request of all the tribes, he was crowned king of united 
Israel (2 Sam. 5:1-5; 1 Chron. 11:1-3). 

The vigorous young king and his able general, Joab, 
led their men in wresting the city of Jebus from its oc¬ 
cupants and making it the new capital of renewed Israel 
(2 Sam. 5:6-9; 1 Chron. 11:4-8). It became known as 
Zion, City of David, Jerusalem. This city passed into 
the possession of the Israelites about the year 1000 b.c. 
(It has been the center and citadel of their pride and 
hopes ever since.) Soon the arrogant Philistines chal¬ 
lenged David’s kingship and encamped before his new 
capital. Under God’s special guidance, he forced them 
to retreat into their old borders (2 Sam. 5:17-25). 

2. The Ark Brought to Zion 

We have noticed that during the troubled days of 
Eli and Samuel the ark of the covenant was moved 
several times (1 Sam. 4-7). Finally it was lodged at 
Kiriath-jearim (7:2). After securing his capital, one of 
King David’s first acts was to bring the ark to Zion 
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and place it in a specially prepared tent (2 Sam. 6:1-17; 

1 Chron. 15). This became an occasion of religious sac¬ 
rifice and rejoicing. The versatile king composed and 
delivered a psalm of thanksgiving as part of the cele¬ 
bration (1 Chron. 16:1-36). He further organized and 
beautified worship. 

It was David’s deep desire to build a permanent home 
for the ark, a temple of God for all Israel. But such 
was not to be this sovereign’s privilege. With the help 
of Nathan the prophet, God and David had a wonderful 
experience of covenant and communication. (Be sure 
to read the account of this in either 2 Sam. 7 or 1 Chron. 
17.) The Lord expressed appreciation for David but 
forbade him to build the temple because he was a man 
of war and had “shed much blood upon the earth” (1 
Chron. 22:8; 28:3). 

3. Foreign Conquests 

King David was ambitious, but his bloody conquests 
were not waged to satisfy personal ambition. We have 
seen how unneighborly were some of Israel’s neighbors. 
These had to be subdued for the security of Israel. All 
surrounding nations were thoroughly infected with idola¬ 
try. This devout monarch meant to keep his people 
strong and free from the insidious influence of idolatrous 
and adulterous religions. As you read about King David’s 
wars, you will need a Bible map for full understanding. 
Most of his campaigns are neatly summed up for us in 

2 Samuel 8 and 1 Chronicles 18. 

David further subdued the pestiferous Philistines (2 
Sam. 8:1). The secular historian, Josephus, says that 
David’s cruel treatment of the Moabites (8:2) was in 
revenge for the murder of his parents, whom he took to 
Moab during his flight from Saul (1 Sam. 22:3-4). 

King David subjugated all Syria, city by city (8:3-12), 
putting an army of occupation in Damascus and extend- 
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ing his domain northeastward to the Euphrates River. 
When his armies defeated and occupied Edom (8:14), 
he ruled an empire extending from the upper Euphrates 
to the port of Ezion-geber on the southeast and Egypt 
on the southwest. 

4. The Great King’s Great Sin 

Oddly enough, David’s next war and his longest (2 
Sam. 10-12; 1 Chron. 19:1 to 20:3) resulted from his 
generous gesture of friendship toward Ammon (2 Sam. 
10:1-7). During this war the king became involved in 
the most tragic experience of his life. He took the wife 
of Uriah the Hittite, a soldier away in service against 
the Ammonites. In attempting to hide his sin, he added 
murder to adultery by ordering the patriotic Uriah to be 
put in a dangerous spot in battle, where he was killed. 

The whole story of David’s ugly sin and sincere re¬ 
pentance is told in frank detail in 2 Samuel 11-12. Read 
also Psalm 51, which many scholars believe was written 
by David in penitence and petition for forgiveness. 
The child of David’s sin died, but Bathsheba (Uriah’s 
ex-wife) later became the mother of Solomon (2 Sam. 
12:24). Despite the king’s disloyalty to his army, Ammon 
was conquered and added to his empire (12:26-31). 

V. David’s Later Years (2 Sam. 13-24; 1 Kings 1:1 to 
2:11; 1 Chron. 21-29; Psalms) 

After Israel’s military conquest of Ammon and David’s 
moral conquest of himself, there followed a strange 
period of accomplishment and conflict. It was a mixed 
era generally of international peace and domestic dis¬ 
turbance, of triumph and tragedy. 

1. Domestic Unrest 

Though King David’s great sin was forgiven (2 Sam. 
12:13) it was followed by a new series of sins and 
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sorrows within the family circle. Second Samuel 13 pre¬ 
sents a sordid story of incest and murder. The family 
tragedy grew into a national emergency when David’s 
son Absalom was exiled and then halfway forgiven (2 
Sam. 14:1 to 15:6). The crafty, handsome youth started 
a whispering campaign against his father; “so Absalom 
stole the hearts of the men of Israel” (15:6). David’s 
frantic flight from his rebellious son is one of the 
saddest stories in Israel’s history (2 Sam. 15:7 to 18:33). 

The civil war ended with the death of Absalom at 
the hands of the war chief, Joab (18:9-18). He reproved 
the king for his excessive grief, which was expressed in 
phrases now famous (18:33). 

Absalom had stirred up jealousy between Judah, 
David’s tribe, and the rest of Israel. This continued to 
seethe until it boiled over into another revolt led by 
Sheba, a Benjamite. This rebellion was promptly sup¬ 
pressed by Joab and other patriots (2 Sam. 19:41 to 
20:26). 

2. Continuing Calamities 

Unrest and rebellion were followed by famine and 
Philistine war (2 Sam. 21). David’s men again defeated 
the persistent Philistines (21:15-22; 23:8-39). In appre¬ 
ciation of the victory, the king composed a love song of 
thanksgiving to God (2 Sam. 22). 

Toward the close of his reign, David ordered all 
Israel to be numbered (2 Sam. 24:1-9; 1 Chiron. 21:1-6). 
This census proved to be a serious sin, apparently be¬ 
cause of the king’s false pride, and the Lord sent a 
pestilence as punishment (2 Sam. 24:10-17; 1 Chron. 
21:7-17). David repented and, at God’s command, 
bought a piece of liigh ground near Zion and built a 
special altar. Here he offered sacrifices of repentance, 
and the plague was lifted (2 Sam. 24:18-25; 1 Chron. 
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21:18-27). This high place was the site of the Temple 
later built by Solomon. 

3. David’s Last Days 

As the aging king became feeble, there arose plots and 
counterplots to take his throne (1 Kings 1:1-27). At 
David’s command, his son Solomon was anointed in an 
impressive ceremony and began his spectacular reign 
over all Israel (1 Kings 1:28-53; 1 Chron. 29:20-25). 
Soon after the anointing of Solomon, David died (1 
Kings 2:10). 

4. Hymnist for Humanity 

Ever since David’s reign the Israelite people have con¬ 
sidered him the greatest monarch in their history. They 
have continued to speak affectionately and proudly of 
“the throne of David.” 

However, this man of God is best known and loved 
as a writer of hymns. In exploring these historical books, 
we have noted that their records are interspersed with 
selections of poetry. Many of the psalms are the product 
of David’s inspired pen. Some are prophecies of the 
Messiah (Christ), and are quoted in the New Testament. 
Words from David’s psalms flowed through the lips of 
Jesus from the cross (Matt. 27:46; Luke 23:46). 

For centuries David’s immortal hymns have been sung 
in synagogues and churches, in temples and tents. 

VI. Solomon’s Wisdom and Works (1 Kings 2:12 to 
10:29; 2 Chron. 1-9; Prov.; Eccl.; Song of Sol.) 

Vigorously Israel’s King Solomon gave his attention 
to unfinished business. 

1. Strengthening the Throne 

Some men who were no longer needed were removed 
from office (1 Kings 2:12-46). Necessary appointments 
were made (4:1-28). 
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One of Solomon’s first official acts was to call his 
people to Gibeon for a service of sacrifice and dedica¬ 
tion to God (1 Kings 3:4; 2 Chron. 1:1-6). Israel’s tab¬ 
ernacle had been set up here, with all the equipment for 
worship, with the exception of the ark, which David had 
brought to Zion. All this situation no doubt helped to 
stir Solomon’s determination to build God’s Temple in 
Jerusalem. 

2. Choosing and Sharing Wisdom 

Perhaps you remember about Solomon’s vision at 
Gibeon. He wisely asked only wisdom from God, who 
then promised also to give him both riches and honor 
(1 Kings 3:5-15; 2 Chron. 1:7-17). His practical sense 
became known widely throughout Israel and surround¬ 
ing nations (1 Kings 3:16-28; 4:29-31). 

Much of Solomon’s wisdom was expressed in short, 
easily remembered statements, called proverbs (1 Kings 
4:32-33). His wise words from God make up much of 
our book of Proverbs. As you turn through and note 
the chapters bearing; his name, you may recognize many 
familiar sayings. 

Ecclesiastes traditionally has been credited to King 
Solomon. Many scholars think it is a later work, point¬ 
ing out the results of his experiences. (If you do not 
now have time to read all of it, begin at 11:9 and go to 
the end.) The Song of Solomon is a love poem, called 
also Song of Songs and Canticles. 

3. Building God’s Temple 

We have seen that God forbade David to build a 
house of worship in Jerusalem (1 Chron. 22:8; 28:3). 
David did what he could by assembling materials and 
instructions for Solomon’s use (2 Sam. 7; 1 Chron. 17; 
22; 28). Solomon made use of his father’s plans and 
materials. He sought spiritual guidance from God and 
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secured craftsmen and more materials from Phoenicia (1 
Kings 5; 2 Chron. 2). The building process is explained 
in detail in 1 Kings 6-7 and 2 Chronicles 3-4. 

At last the long planning and laboring became a com¬ 
plete realityl It was a day of national rejoicing when 
the ark of the covenant and the tabernacle vessels were 
brought to the new Temple on Mount Moriah in Jeru¬ 
salem (1 Kings 8:1-11; 2 Chron. 5). In his sermon and 
prayer of dedication, King Solomon revealed that he un¬ 
derstood the spiritual meaning of this magnificent build¬ 
ing (1 Kings 8:12-66; 2 Chron. 6). Will you read 1 
Kings 8:27-29 (or 2 Chron. 6:18-20). God accepted 
Solomon’s dedication of the Temple and of himself (1 
Kings 9). 

4. “Solomon in All His Glory” 

Israel’s Temple was only a part of the beauty and 
glory which Solomon brought to his people. He built a 
spacious palace and other splendid buildings in Jeru¬ 
salem. He enlarged and fortified other strategic cities 
throughout his domain (1 Kings 9:15-19). With the 
help of the seafaring Phoenicians under Hiram of Tyre, 
Solomon established a two-ocean navy. In addition to 
keeping ships at Joppa, Israel’s regular port, “King 
Solomon built a fleet of ships at Ezion-geber, ... on 
the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom” (9:26, 
RSV). This port, at the extremity of his empire, opened 
toward India and became an important center of trade. 
(“Red Sea” here refers to the Gulf of Aqaba, on the 
east side of the Sinai Peninsula.) 

Solomon’s splendor is glowingly described in 1 Kings 
10 and 2 Chronicles 9:1-28. The queen of Sheba was 
so impressed with his wisdom, his wardrobe, and his 
worship that she exclaimed: “Behold, the half was not 
told me; your wisdom and prosperity surpass the report 
which I heard” (1 Kings 10:7, RSV). 
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VII. Solomon’s Folly (1 Kings 11) 

“But king Solomon”—these ominous opening words of 
1 Kings 11 immediately follow the elaborate description 
of his courtly glory. The chapter describes a great man’s 
descent from heights of wisdom to utter folly. 

1. Strange Women and Strange Gods 

Early in his reign “Solomon made a marriage alliance 
with Pharaoh king of Egypt; he took Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and brought her Into the city of David” (1 Kings 3:1, 
RSV). Further to strengthen his political ties, he later 
married other non-Israelite women within his empire 
and from totally foreign nations (1 Kings 11:1-3). 

Polygamy or bigamy had been practiced by other 
Hebrew heroes, including Abraham, Jacob, and David. 
(The Bible records this fact, but never approves it.) 
Their households seem scant, however, in comparison to 
that of Solomon. He “had seven hundred wives, 
princesses, and three hundred concubines: and his wives 
turned away his heart” (1 Kings 11:3). The closing 
clause of verse 3 indicates the tragic seriousness of the 
situation. Polygamy is wrong anywhere, but in Solo¬ 
mon’s case the sin was multiplied because “his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods” (11:4). 

Imagine! “Then Solomon built a high place for 
Chemoth the abomination of Moab, and for Molech the 
abomination of the Ammonites, on the mountain east of 
Jerusalem” (11:7, RSV), facing the very Temple which 
he had erected and so impressively dedicated to the only 
Lord God! “And so he did for all his foreign wives, who 
burned incense and sacrificed to their gods” (v. 8, RSV). 

2. Divine Displeasure 

The Lord’s hot anger against the idolatrous king was 
expressed in sharp, burning words (1 Kings 11:9-13). He 
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stirred men’s hearts to turn against their ruler and make 
his closing days difficult (11:14-25). 

Outstanding in Solomon’s new opposition was Jero¬ 
boam, one of his officials. God’s prophet dramatically 
revealed to him that he would receive most of the king¬ 
dom and rule over ten tribes (11:26-39). The old king 
learned of this prophecy and plan, and Jeroboam was 
forced to flee to Egypt and remain until Solomon’s death 
(11:40-43). 

Examining Our Exploration 

1. You may wish to try writing on one page (perhaps in 
your notebook) a brief summary of Hebrew history 
from Samuel to Solomon. 

2. What one word can best express the cause of the 
downfall of Saul? Can you think of some situations 
in which this sin sometimes affects teen-agers? 

3. Was Saul’s defeat a reflection on the power of Israel’s 
God? 

4. Name the main boundaries of the empire which 
Solomon inherited from David. 

5. Think on the seriousness and total result of David’s 
great sin. Compare this with Solomon’s great sin. 

6. Here in chapter 5 we have referred to some of the 
Old Testament books of poetry in connection with our 
historical exploration. We have not mentioned the 
book of Job, perhaps the oldest book of the Bible 
(although scholars are not agreed as to its date). 
It is a poetic drama and in recent years has been 
presented successfully on the stage by Baptist groups, 
and others. You may wish to read this divine drama, 
and discuss it with your teacher and pastor. 
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Division and Conflict 

1 Kings 12:1 to 2 Kings 15:15; 2 Chronicles 10-26; 
Hosea; Joel; Amos; Jonah 


I n chapter 5 we explored the kingdom of Israel. We 
saw its beginnings under the inconsistent leadership 
of Saul and its consolidation and growth as guided by 
David, true soldier and leader. We saw its grandeur 
under “Solomon in all his glory.” But we observed his 
folly and sin as obstructions to the stream of God’s 
purpose in history. Now we shall explore the fearful 
results of such obstruction. 

I. Suppression and Secession (1 Kings 12:1 to 14:29; 2 
Chron. 10-12) 

In 1 Kings 11 we found an account of the moral lapse 
of Solomon. Chapter 12 describes the break in Solomon’s 
kingdom, under his son Rehoboam, resulting in a divided 
stream of history which flowed along in two channels. 

1. Rehoboam s Folly 

When Rehoboam inherited his father’s kingdom, he 
inherited a problem which has not been mentioned 
here. (Perhaps you have suspected it.) Solomon had 
worked his subjects hard and taxed them heavily. A 
monarch must have money, plenty of money, to support 
hundreds of wives and an elaborate empire! Multitudes 
of the people were weary and impoverished. 

The misguided young king turned a deaf ear and a 
sarcastic tongue to the urgent pleas of a delegation led 
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by Jeroboam (1 Kings 12:3-14). Rehoboam threatened 
ruthless suppression far more bitter than anything the 
people had known under his father. 

2. Beginning of Israel, the Northern Kingdom 

The delegation of Israelite citizens deeply resented 
Rehoboam’s threat. It stirred the old jealousy of the 
majority against the tribe of Judah. There rang out a 
rallying cry: “We have no inheritance in the son of Jesse. 
To your tents, O Israel!” (1 Kings 12:16, RSV). (Re¬ 
member, Jesse was David’s father and so was the great¬ 
grandfather of Rehoboam.) 

Rehoboam, the stubborn “son of Jesse,” sent a taxing 
taskmaster to enforce the royal decrees. A mob stoned 
the official to death. Rehoboam fled for refuge to his 
palace in Jerusalem (v. 18). Secession was a success. 
There remained with Rehoboam only the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, which together came to be known as the 
kingdom of Judah. 

Jeroboam took immediate steps to organize and 
strengthen his new kingdom. He rebuilt Shechem where, 
centuries before, the twelve tribes had gathered under 
Joshua for national rededication (Josh. 8:30-35). In 
addition to this new capital in the west, Jeroboam es¬ 
tablished eastern headquarters at Penuel (or Peniel), 
where centuries earlier Jacob had been renamed Israel 
(Gen. 32:28). 

Thus, the stream of Hebrew history which we have 
been exploring was divided. The two kingdoms—Israel, 
the Northern Kingdom, and Judah, the Southern King¬ 
dom-formed two streams, which ran side by side for 
centuries. As our exploration continues we will look 
alternately at one stream then the other. 

3. Jeroboams Idolatry 

The rebel chieftain led the people of the Northern 
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Kingdom in religious rebellion, as well as political. This 
revolt was not against false foreign gods, but against 
God’s pattern of worship of the one true God. The 
Temple in Jerusalem was the center of the worship of 
Jehovah, but Jeroboam feared the sentimental and 
patriotic influence on his people if they returned to that 
city to worship. So he established two new centers of 
religion. One was at Bethel, west of the Jordan and 
convenient to the southern part of his kingdom. The 
other was at Dan, in the far northeastern tip. 

Jeroboam was frantic for popular favor. He felt that 
he must turn his people from Judah’s way of worshiping 
God in order to keep them turned from Rehoboam. So, 
Jeroboam set up calves of gold as visible representations 
of God. (Recall the Second Commandment.) 

Hear the idolatrous proclamation: “Behold your gods, 
O Israel, who brought you up out of the land of Egypt” 
(1 Kings 12:28, RSV). These are almost exactly the 
same words that had called erring Israel to dance in 
pagan rebellion against her God at the foot of Mount 
Sinai (Ex. 32:4). King Jeroboam organized another 
complete system of worship, with a new priesthood and 
new sacrifices, all centering around the image of a calf. 
(Egypt’s evil influence still fingered.) 

The people of the Northern Kingdom (usually referred 
to as Israel) followed their king in sinful worship, but 
their wisest prophets condemned him in severest terms 
(1 Kings*13:1 to 14:6). Jeroboam’s name became a by¬ 
word and his evil reign a standard of comparison for 
depth of depravity in office. (See 1 Kings 16:2-3,7,19, 
26,31; 2 Kings 13:2,6,11.) 

4. Sin in Judah Also 

One might suppose that Rehoboam, in spite of all his 
personal pride, would have been faithful to the faith of 
his fathers. But there was bitter disappointment for 
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those who expected him to cleanse the religious and 
moral life of Judah. Idolatry and adultery ran rampant. 
Note this tragic contrast: “He reigned seventeen years 
in Jerusalem, the city which the Lord did choose out of 
all the tribes of Israel, to put his name there. . . . And 
Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord. .. . For they also 
built them high places, and images, . . . and they did 
according to all the abominations of the nations which 
the Lord cast out before the children of Israel” (1 Kings 
14:21-24). 

II. Warring Kings of Judah and Israel (1 Kings 14:30 
to 16:27; 2 Chron. 13-17) 

Following the division of the kingdom, the history of 
the Hebrew people was rather turbulent for several 
generations. There was an almost unbroken pattern of 
war, war, war. 

I. War AU Their Days 

Not much is told about Jeroboam and Rehoboam 
(Don’t ever suppose they were twins!) after they or¬ 
ganized their governments. It appears that the little 
kingdoms consumed much of their manpower and other 
energy in fighting each other. Without giving details, 
the Bible tells us: “There was war between Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam all their days” (1 Kings 14:30; cf. 15:6; 
2 Chron. 12:15). 

After Rehoboam’s death came the brief reign of Abi- 
jam in Judah. “And there was war between Abijam and 
Jeroboam” (1 Kings 15:7). In Israel, Jeroboam was 
succeeded by his son Nadab. After two years he was 
slain, along with all his family, “because of the sins of 
Jeroboam which he sinned” (15:30). 

Read 1 Kings 15:16,32. You observe that these two 
verses are exact repetition of 1 Kings 14:30, except for 
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the names. History repeated itself, gloomily. During 
this tragic era of the divided kingdom there was an 
almost unbroken pattern of war. It is especially sad to 
read that, in fighting against Baasha of Israel, Asa (king 
of Judah) sought the help of Syria (1 Kings 15:17-22; 2 
Chron. 16). Syria was a heathen nation which had 
been held in subjection by David and Solomon as part 
of their empire. 

2. Progressive Measures 

In spite of all the wars, it appears that sometimes 
some of the kings did something besides fighting. 

(1) Reform in Judah.— Asa, grandson of Rehoboam, 
effected some moral and religious reforms in Judah (1 
Kings 15:8-19). Part of this good work was destroyed by 
some of his stubborn blunders, including the league with 
Syria. 

(2) Building fn Israel .—During the latter part of Asa’s 
long administration in Judah, Omri ruled in Israel. He 
bought the hill of Samaria and established Israel’s 
capital there (1 Kings 16:24). This was a wise move. 
Many moves of the wicked Omri were unwise, however 
(16:25). 

(3) Revival in Judah .—Opening the Bible to read at 2 
Chronicles 17 is like opening a window and letting fresh 
air into a stale room. Asa’s son Jehoshaphat led a re¬ 
ligious revival early in his reign. It was much more 
effective than the similar work which his father had 
done. He himself lived close to the Lord (17:3-4). He 
banned idolatry (v. 6). He sent teache r s throughout the 
land to conduct Bible schools from city to city (w. 8-9). 
Jehoshaphat made mistakes, of course and of necessity 
was a warring king. However, his reign brought to 
Judah the respect of her neighbors and the blessing of 
God (1 Chron. 17:10-19). 
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III. Prophets at War Against Sin in Israel (1 Kings 
17:1 to 2 Kings 8:15; 2 Chron. 18) 

In the midst of confusion and conflict of kings, our 
exploration opens into one of the outstanding periods 
of biblical prophecy. Previous prophets, including Moses 
and Samuel, are thought of as majoring in other roles. 
Elijah and Elisha were mighty prophets whose major 
task was to prophesy. They ministered in Israel. They 
held no offices and assumed no duties but being God’s 
prophets. 

1. Speaker for God 

Before we begin exploring the careers of two truly 
great prophets, let’s be sure we know what a prophet is. 
Look at the word. The second syllable, “phet,” means 
speaker. “Pro” has a triple significance. First of all it 
means “for”; the prophet is one who speaks for or in 
the place of somebody else. The Bible prophets carried 
messages for God. In the second place, “pro” suggests 
the idea of “forth”; the prophet speaks forth boldly. 
Again, this prefix sometimes adds the idea of “fore” or 
“before.” Since God’s message concerns the future as 
well as the present, he sometimes instructed his prophets 
to speak of events before they came to pass, by way of 
warning and promise. 

Elijah was an excellent example of a prophet in the 
best sense of the word. Ever since his day, he has been 
considered by the Jewish people generally as their 
prophet of first rank. 

2. Elijah and Baal 

Whatever else they did, God’s prophets always dealt 
with the situation in which they found themselves. They 
spoke to the people of their own time. Let us look 
briefly at Elijah’s situation. In the Northern Kingdom 
(Israel) Omri was followed by his son Ahab. He mar- 
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ried Jezebel, a Phoenician princess, who considered her¬ 
self a missionary of Baal, false god of her people. King 
Ahab erected an altar and a temple for Baal in Samaria, 
and worshiped him (1 Kings 16:28-34). 

Suddenly Elijah appeared before the idolatrous king— 
as suddenly as his name appears in 1 Kings 17:1. He 
announced a penalty, three years’ drought, and abruptly 
left the king’s presence. During this siege of drought 
and famine the prophet was fed miraculously by ravens 
and by a Phoenician widow (1 Kings 17). 

In the third year of the drought, Elijah appeared 
suddenly before King Ahab. In the ensuing argument, 
Elijah challenged the prophets of Baal to a contest on 
Mount Carmel. Probably you are familiar with this 
bout between the prophets of the false god Baal and 
the prophet of the one true God. Perhaps you would 
like to read again this exciting report in 1 Kings 18:16- 
39. (When has the sports page contained anything more 
exciting?) 

3. Prophet’s Retreat 

After the victory, Elijah took complete command and 
slew the prophets of Baal. The long spiritual and 
physical drought ended, as the rain fell in torrents. 

But the victorious prophet trembled when he received 
a threatening message from the queen (1 Kings 19:2). 
He left Jezreel in a sprint, and there is no record of his 
stopping until he came to Beer-sheba in the land of 
Judah. (Measure the distance on a map!) 

The weary prophet journeyed on to Mount Horeb, 
where he found complete physical retreat from Jezebel 
and spiritual retreat into fellowship with God (v. 8). In 
the area where Moses had encountered his Lord in the 
burning bush (Ex. 3), Elijah heard him in “a still small 
voice” (1 Kings 19:12). The voice bade him join others 
in Israel, “all the knees” which had “not bowed unto 
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Baal” (1 Kings 19:18). God was still at work in Israel. 
Elijah was sent directly to anoint young Elisha to be his 
assistant and eventual successor (19:19-21). Elijah, 
Elisha—watch these namesl 

4. Prophets and Kings in Israel 

The next war in Israel came when Ahab, apparently 
innocent this time, was attacked by the king of Syria 
(1 Kings 20:1-12). A nameless prophet stepped into 
Ahab’s presence with good news—victory over King 
Benhadadl 

Be sure to read the story of Naboth’s vineyard in 1 
Kings 21. Jezebel was never more vicious; Ahab, never 
more cowardly; Elijah, never more courageous. 

There are false prophets, too. It was this kind who 
misguided Ahab when he had invited Judah’s Jehosha- 
phat to join Israel in battle against the Syrians (1 Kings 
22:1-39). The true prophet, Micaiah, foretold Ahab’s 
death and was imprisoned for his courage. Ahab went 
against the Syrians into battle and death. 

Ahab’s son, Ahaziah, inherited the throne in Israel. 
He inherited his father’s faults, also, “for he served Baal 
. . . and provoked to anger the Lord God of Israel” 
(1 Kings 22:53). When the ailing king sent messengers 
to inquire of Baal, they were intercepted by the coura¬ 
geous Elijah. He reproved Ahaziah for his godlessness 
and prophesied his sudden death (2 Kings 1:16-17). 

5. Elijah’s Mantle on Elisha 

When Elijah was translated without death, his mantle 
was inherited by Elisha (2 Kings 2:1-14). This transfer 
meant that Elijah’s spirit of prophecy had come to the 
younger prophet (2:15). 

The mantle represented responsibility. As Israel’s 
senior prophet, Elisha saw it was his task to reprove 
Jehoram, who had succeeded Ahaziah on the throne in 
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the Northern Kingdom. The new king sought the aid of 
Judah in subduing Moab, which had pulled away after 
the breakup of Solomon’s empire. Elisha reproved the 
alliance. Later, when the Hebrew allies were hard 
pressed, Elisha prophesied victory and helped to bring 
it (2 Kings 3). 

Elijah’s mantle meant miraculous power to Elisha. The 
well-known incidents in 2 Kings 4-5 are typical: in¬ 
creasing the widow’s oil, raising the son of the Shunam- 
mite woman, making wholesome a poisoned stew, and 
healing Naaman the leper. Elisha appears as a hero in 
the story of Naaman, a Syrian general who was won to 
salvation of body and soul as a result of the testimony 
of a nameless girl. 

Elisha proved to be something of a soldier, too, when 
he used his unique powers in helping to deliver Israel 
from conquest by Syria (2 Kings 6:8 to 7:20). The 
Syrians feared and respected Israel’s prophet, especially 
when he foretold the death of their King Benhadad and 
the enthronement of Hazael (8:7-15). 

IV. Kingdoms in Commotion (2 Kings 8:16 to 15:15; 2 
Chron. 19-26; Hosea; Joel; Amos; Jonah 

The further we go in our exploration of the two He¬ 
brew kingdoms, the more conflict and confusion we see. 
Indeed, it was this continuing situation which, in the 
displeasure of God, eventually brought both the king¬ 
doms to an end. 

1. Revolts and Reforms 

Without trying to learn the names of all the kings, we 
take a quick look at the unsettled situations in which 
they reigned. 

In Judah.—While Jehoram was king of Israel, another 
Jehoram (or, Joram) began to reign in Judah. He mar¬ 
ried Athaliah, daughter of Israel’s evil Ahab. Judah’s 
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Joram was much influenced by his in-laws (2 Kings 8: 
16-24; 2 Chron. 21). He warred against Edom, Philistia, 
Arabia, and his own family, “and departed without being 
desired” (2 Chron. 21:20). His son Ahaziah (Azariah, 
or Jehoahaz) was no better (2 Kings 8:26-27). 

In Israel.— Jehu, rugged warrior of Israel, slew Ahaziah 
of Judah and Israel’s Joram (Jehoram) and his wicked 
mother Jezebel (2 Kings 9). Jehu’s vigorous reign (2 
Kings 10) brought destruction of Baal worship, but 
promotion of calf worship, and loss of much of eastern 
Israel to Syria. Jehoahaz succeeded him. 

Reform in Judah .—Athaliah usurped the throne and 
murdered most of the royal family (2 Chron. 22:10-12). 
The boy Joash (or Jehoash) escaped and later became 
king (2 Kings 11). He repaired the Temple and led in 
religious revival, but he was forced to pay tribute to 
King Hazael of Syria (2 Kings 12; 2 Chron. 24). Amaziah 
(son of Judah’s Joash) was a good king, too, but he 
became involved in a disastrous war against Israel’s King 
Joash (2 Kings 14). 

2. Progress and Prophecy 

About 790 b.c. an able man came to the throne in each 
of the Hebrew kingdoms. Israel’s Jeroboam II and 
Judah’s Uzziah (Azariah) had long, strong reigns (2 
Kings 14:23 to 15:5; 2 Chron. 26), but Jeroboam “did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord” (2 Kings 
14:24). Both kings were successful in government, 
architecture, and war, and they had sense enough not to 
fight each other. Both kingdoms were extended and 
developed to their greatest power since the division of 
what had been Solomon’s kingdom. 

This eighth century before Christ was an outstanding 
period of prophecy. Jeroboam had the helpful services 
of the prophet Jonah (2 Kings 14:25), best known to us 
as the reluctant missionary to Nineveh, as described in 
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the book of his own name. Jonah’s experience points up 
the fact that God wanted his chosen people to proclaim 
his truth to all peoples. 

Amos thundered a message of social justice and 
warned both nations of increasing disloyalty to God, 
in spite of material prosperity. The prophet Hosea, in 
tragic parable, portrayed God’s love for his unfaithful 
people and called upon them to return to the Lord. 
Many scholars place the prophet Joel in this general 
period, probably in the reign of Joash. Joel also called 
for repentance and social righteousness. The book that 
bears his name contains the famous prophecy that Peter 
cited on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2:16-21). 

3. Israel’s Rapid Decline 

Jeroboam’s forty-year reign was followed by the half- 
year reign of his son Zechariah. He had his father’s 
sins without his ability. He was murdered by Shallum, 
who “reigned a full month in Samaria” and then was 
slain and succeeded by ruthless Menahem. Bloodshed, 
anarchy, and disorder were the order of the day (2 
Kings 15:13-14). 


Examining Our Exploration 

1. Name two or three basic causes of the breakup of 
Solomon’s kingdom. 

2. Compare the kingdoms, naming advantages of each. 

3. You may wish to write brief character sketches of 
Elijah and Elisha (perhaps for your notebook). 
Name some more prophets. 

4. What do you consider the two or three most serious 
problems affecting Judah and Israel? Would you 
name any of these in a similar list of problems facing 
our country today? 


Chapter 7 

Twilight of Two Kingdoms 

I. Assyrian Tyranny (2 Kings 15:16 to 16:20; 2 Chron. 
27-28; Isa. 7) 

1. Growing Menace 

2. Judah’s Appeal to Pul 

II. Northern Kingdom’s Final Hour (2 Kings 17; Mic.) 

1. Losing a King 

2. Suffering Renewed Invasion 

3. Heroic Last Stand 

4. Deportation and Repopulation 

III. Southern Kingdom’s Finest Hour (2 Kings 18-19; 

2 Chron. 29:1 to 32:23; Isa. 36-39) 

1. Hezekiah’s Revival 

2. Sennacherib’s Sudden Invasion 

3. God and Isaiah 

4. King at Prayer 

IV. Century of Sorrow in Judah (2 Kings 21:1 to 
23:30; Zeph.; 2 Chron. 32:24 to 35:27) 

1. Dearth of Leadership 

2. Manasseh the Monster 

3. Josiah the Just 

V. Decay and Destruction (2 Kings 23:31 to 25:30; 
Nah.; 2 Chron. 36:1-21; Jer. 39; 52) 

1. Foreign Dictators and Feeble Kings 

2. Tragic Ending 
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Twilight of Two Kingdoms 

2 Kings 15:16 to 25:30; 2 Chronicles 27:1 to 36:21; 
Zephaniah; Isaiah 1-39; Jeremiah 39; 52; Micah; Nahum 


I n our recent exploration we have been concerned 
with the two Hebrew kingdoms and their immediate 
neighbors. Now we take a wider look at international 
relations. This is the look which the Israelites were 
forced to take—too late. 

I. Assyrian Tyranny (2 Kings 15:16 to 16:20; 2 Chron. 
27-28; Isa. 7) 

Long before the time of the kingdom of Israel, the 
kingdom of Assyria (Asshur) had its beginnings in the 
upper Tigris Valley. For centuries Assyria was mainly 
concerned with internal problems and with its im¬ 
mediate neighbors, especially Babylonia. About the time 
of the breakup of Solomon’s kingdom, Assyria began to 
break out of its early boundaries and spread in every 
direction. (Be sure to keep the distinction between 
little Syria and big Assyria.) 

1. Growing Menace 

While the kingdoms of Israel and Judah were weak¬ 
ening themselves by division and conflict, the ambitious 
Assyrians were girding themselves for conquest. The 
Assyrian kings were terrible men with terrible names. 
The first one actually to encounter the Israelites was 
Shalmaneser III. His name does not appear in our 
Bible, but his records tell of a battle at Karkar (north 
of Israel) in which he defeated King Ahab’s army and 
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some allies. Later he took tribute from Jehu, too, though 
he never came into the land of Israel, so far as we know. 

The first Assyrian king ever to set foot in Israel, 
according to our records, was Tiglath-pileserl Aren’t 
you glad that he was also called Pul? (2 Kings 15:19). 
He invaded Israel during the reign of Menahem, one of 
Israel’s minor kings. Menahem “bought off” Pul by pay¬ 
ing heavy tribute (2 Kings 15:19-20). So the Assyrian 
conquest of Israel was postponed, but not for long. 

King Menahem was followed by his son, Pekahiah, 
who soon was murdered and succeeded by Pekah, an 
army captain (2 Kings 15:25). During his reign the 
Assyrian Pul came again and captured several cities in 
the northern part of the Northern Kingdom. He took 
some of the people as slaves back to Assyria (15:29). 
This event marked the actual beginning of the Assyrian 
captivity. 

2. Judah’s Appeal to Pul 

In Judah, King Uzziah had been succeeded by his son 
Jotham. He, in turn, was succeeded by his son Ahaz 
(2 Kings 15:32-38; 2 Chron. 27). Like his father, Ahaz 
was a strange mixture of good and evil. 

Judah’s predicament .—Because of extensive idolatry, 
God allowed Ahaz; to be attacked by kings Pekah of 
Israel and Rezin of Syria (2 Kings 16:1-6; 2 Chron. 28: 
1-8; Isa. 7:1-9). Despite the prophet Isaiah’s encourag¬ 
ing words, Ahaz became nervous and appealed to Pul 
of Assyria for help. Of course, that ambitious monarch 
was glad to receive Judah’s plea and pay and to have 
an excuse for attacking Syria and sacking Damascus (2 
Kings 16:8-9). 

Judah’s religious compromise .—The alliance with As¬ 
syria was disastrous to Judah, religiously. Some of the 
vessels of precious metal in the holy Temple were used 
as partial payment to Pul. While visiting this monarch 
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in Damascus, Ahaz was attracted by a beautiful pagan 
altar there. He used it as a model in remodeling the 
Temple in Jerusalem. He even sacrificed to the false 
gods of Syria, which had been superior to his country 
in war (2 Kings 16:10-18; 2 Chron. 28:20-25). 

II. Northern Kingdom’s Final Hour (2 Kings 17; 

Mic.) 

King Pekah was murdered by Hoshea, one of his sub¬ 
jects, who thus became king, according to the Israelite 
custom. Hoshea had a surprisingly long Israelite reign 
of nine years, ended by a much more fearful enemy 
than a rival countryman. 

1. Losing a King 

King Hoshea’s big problem is stated bluntly in 2 
Kings 17:3: “Against him came up Shalmaneser king 
of Assyria; and Hoshea became his servant, and gave 
him presents.” This was Shalmaneser V. (Some historians 
call him IV. There is a difference of opinion in num¬ 
bering many ancient kings.) He was the direct suc¬ 
cessor of Tiglath-pileser, or Pul, who had begun the 
Assyrian invasion of Israel. 

After paying annual tribute to Assyria for some time, 
Hoshea appealed to Pharaoh of Egypt for help. (Re¬ 
peatedly, throughout their history the Hebrews went to 
Egypt for help—and always received very little.) As¬ 
syria’s king was incensed at Hoshea’s action and de¬ 
cided to eliminate Israel completely before going on to 
teach Egypt a lesson. So, he captured the Israelite king, 
“shut him up, and bound him in prison” (2 Kings 17:4), 
apparently in Assyria. 

Hoshea’s arrest marked the end of a long fine of tragic 
kings. In more than two centuries not one of them had 
realized the significance of his position. Not one had 
recognized that the welfare of his country depended 
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upon genuine worship of the one God, upon personal 
and national loyalty to him. (During the period in 
which Judah had twelve kings, not counting the usurp¬ 
ing queen, Athaliah, Israel had nineteen. These latter 
represented nine different families, whereas all of 
Judah’s kings were of David’s dynasty.) 

2. Suffering Renewed Invasion 

After the imprisonment of Hoshea, “the king of As¬ 
syria came up throughout all the land” of Israel (2 Kings 
17:5). Vivid description, with more detail and interpre¬ 
tation, is found in Micah 1:6-16. The prophet Micah 
predicted the captivity of both Israel and Judah and 
showed in all this the judgment of God. Beyond, he saw 
ultimate deliverance for God’s people. (Be sure to read 
Micah 4:1-3 and 6:8.) 

Apparently we have a description of part of Shalmane¬ 
ser’s campaign in Hosea 10:14: “All your fortresses shall 
be destroyed, as Shalman destroyed Beth-arbel on the 
day of battle; mothers were dashed in pieces with their 
children” (RSV). Perhaps Samaria was next. 

3. Heroic Last Stand 

“The king of Assyria . . . went up to Samaria, and 
besieged it three years” (2 Kings 17:5). This simple 
statement is a compliment to the staunch soldiers and 
citizens of the city. Without a king, without allies or 
ample supplies, fearfully outnumbered—this garrison for 
three long years resisted the attack of the mightiest army 
in western Asia! (Of course, Assyria had fighting to do 
in many places, but Israel’s feat was phenomenal.) Omri 
had chosen well a site for his capital (1 Kings 16:24). 

Evidently Shalmaneser died during the siege of 
Samaria. We learn from the records of Sargon II that 
he was the king who “took Samaria, and carried Israel 
away into Assyria” (2 Kings 17:6). In a royal inscrip- 
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tion Sargon said: “Samaria I beseiged, I captured; 27,290 
of its inhabitants I carried away captive; fifty chariots 
therein I took for myself.” 

The Bible vividly describes Samaria’s destruction in 
Micah 1:6: “I will make Samaria as an heap of the field, 
. . . and I will pour down the stones thereof into the 
valley, and I will discover the foundations thereof.” 
This historic event was in 721 b.c. (or 722). 

The Northern Kingdom was so much more heroic in 
death than it had been in life. In 2 Kings 17:7-23 we 
have an incisive summary, explaining why God allowed 
this favored nation to go down to captivity and destruc¬ 
tion. As you read, you may wish to mark verses 15,22-23. 

4. Deportation and Repopulation 

The best of defeated Israel’s population was trans¬ 
ported to Assyria and Media (17:6). From various parts 
of his empire “the king of Assyria brought men . . . and 
placed them in the cities of Samaria”—the name now 
used for the whole province, as well as the capital (2 
Kings 17:24). This arrangement made a confusing mix¬ 
ture, especially in religion. “They feared the Lord, and 
served their own gods, after the manner of the nations 
whom they carried away” (17:33). 

The prophet Nahum, a victim of Assyria’s tyranny, 
pronounced utter destruction upon her capital, Nineveh. 
His prophecy came after the captivity, at a time un¬ 
known. 

III. Southern Kingdom’s Flnest Hour (2 Kings 18-19; 

2 Chron. 29:1 to 32:23; Isa. 36-39) 

Our latest little trip of exploration into Judah, the 
Southern Kingdom, was during the reign of Ahaz. We 
saw him neglecting the faith of his fathers as he gave 
Temple treasures to Pul and even sacrificed to the gods 
of Syria (2 Chron. 28:21-23). 
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1. Hezekiah’s Revival 

The son of Ahaz was refreshingly different from his 
father. The Bible record praises Hezekiah above all 
other kings of Judah (2 Kings 18:5). We shall see why. 

King Hezekiah challenged the priests and Levites: 
“Sanctify now yourselves, and sanctify the house of the 
Lord God" (2 Chron. 29:5). They obeyed, and Hezekiah 
directed a beautiful worship service in a cleansed 
Temple, with cleansed and rededicated priests and 
equipment (29:20-27). 

This revival was not just a formal, outward, ceremonial 
experience. Hezekiah declared: “Now it is in mine heart 
to make a covenant with the Lord God of Israel” (2 
Chron. 29:10). He prayed: “The good Lord pardon 
every one that prepareth his heart to seek God” (30: 
18-19). 

The young king’s sense of spiritual responsibility 
reached far beyond his kingdom. He sent invitations to 
the northern tribes to come to Jerusalem to worship (2 
Chron. 30). There went a “proclamation throughout all 
Israel, from Beer-sheba even to Dan, that they should 
come to keep the passover unto the Lord God of Israel 
at Jerusalem” (v. 5). Heathen altars were thrown into 
the creek as the people prepared the city of Jerusalem, 
and themselves, to observe the Passover as Moses had 
commanded (w. 14-16). 

Hezekiah inspired people throughout Judah and Israel 
to destroy pagan altars and images. He reorganized the 
priesthood and continued to extend the religious revival. 

2. Sennacherib’s Sudden Invasion 

Hezekiah was a mighty man in military matters, also. 
He subdued the Philistines. Apparently this land was 
untouched by the early Assyrian invaders of Israel (2 
Kings 18:8-12). There were several years of peace and 
security in Judah after the fall of the Northern Kingdom. 
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The king continued his revival without interruption 
during this interval. 

It was indeed a surprising shock when, after “these 
acts of faithfulness Sennacherib king of Assyria came 
and invaded Judah” (2 Chron. 32:1, RSV). Hezekiah 
was unnerved at first. He paid tribute to the Assyrian 
king, even to cutting gold from the doors of the Temple. 

During the period of delay, Judah’s king proceeded 
to strengthen his military defenses and manufacture 
armaments (2 Chron. 32:2-5). True to his nature, the 
great king organized his people for civil defense. He 
called them together and spoke assurance: “Be strong 
and of good courage. Do not be afraid or dismayed 
before the king of Assyria and all the horde that is with 
him; for there is one greater with us than with him” (32: 
7, RSV). 

The king of Assyria sent a smooth-tongued diplomat 
to address the crowd sitting high on the wall of Jeru¬ 
salem. He delivered a long oration, ridiculing Hezekiah 
and his God and inviting the people to desert to As¬ 
syrian safety (2 Kings 18:17-35). “But the people held 
their peace, and answered him not a word” (18:36). 

3. God and Isaiah 

When the king heard of the Assyrian’s insulting speech 
he did the smartest thing he had ever done, except to 
pray. He appealed to Isaiah (2 Kings 19:2). This 
patriot had been a prophet in Jerusalem since the days 
of Uzziah. Most of us remember his exciting account of 
his call to be a spokesman for God (Isa. 6). 

Throughout the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz he had. 
spoken and written warning messages to Judah, Israel, 
and many foreign nations. These prophecies are found 
in the first thirty-five chapters of the book of Isaiah. 
There are other valuable teachings here, including 
matchless messages concerning the Messiah. Isaiah is 
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prince in that illustrious line of eighth-century prophets. 
By many Bible scholars he is rated as the greatest of all 
the writing prophets. 

Chapters 36-39 of Isaiah are historical and give es¬ 
sentially the same information which we are here get¬ 
ting from 2 Kings and 2 Chronicles. This section of 
Isaiah is sometimes called “The Book of Hezekiah.” 

When the king sent the delegation to Isaiah, the proph¬ 
et returned a reassuring answer. God would take care 
of Judah, and of Sennacherib! 

4. King at Prayer 

The devout king went into the Temple. He spread 
open before the Lord an insulting letter which he had 
received from Sennacherib. He prayed (2 Kings 19: 
14-19). Be sure to read the final petition (v. 19). It is 
difficult to see how anyone could pray with deeper spir¬ 
itual insight or with higher missionary motive. 

The king’s prayer was answered that very night. It 
was probably the most exciting night that Judah’s peo¬ 
ple had known in all their history since their deliverance 
from Egypt. Read all about it in 2 Chronicles 32:20-23 
and 2 Kings 19:35 (cf. Isa. 37:36). 

Was this not, indeed, Judah’s finest hour? 

IV. Century of Sorrow in Judah (2 Kings 21:1 to 23: 

30; Zeph.; 2 Chron. 32:24 to 35:27) 

The eighth century b.c. was truly an eventful period 
for the Hebrew people. The Northern Kingdom was 
completely destroyed by Assyria. Judah passed through 
its Assyrian crisis at the very close of the century (701 
b.c. ). These troubled times were the background for 
the richest written prophecy in all history. 

The next century was even more tragic; there was an 
abundance of crueHy and bloodshed. 
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1. Dearth of Leadership 

The beginning of the seventh century saw the end of 
worthy leadership for several decades. After God’s vic¬ 
tory over Sennacherib, Hezekiah’s reign closed without 
further notable incident (2 Chron. 32:23-33). He had 
established a reputation as Judah’s worthiest king. Isaiah 
contributed much to Hezekiah’s reputation. 

Nothing further is known about Isaiah, for sure, after 
the Assyrian crisis. According to tradition, he was sawn 
in two by order of King Manasseh (Heb. 11:37?). The 
passing of Isaiah and Hezekiah meant not only the death 
of godly leaders, but a dearth of godly leadership. 

2. Manasseh the Monster 

Worthy Hezekiah was followed on the throne by his 
unworthy son. Manasseh’s reign was the longest and 
the worst in Judah’s history (2 Chron. 33:1-9). He 
undertook to undo every good work which his father had 
done. He encouraged idolatry, named one son for an 
Egyptian god, and sacrificed another on a fiery heathen 
altar. He placed graven images in God’s Temple. 

Toward the close of Manasseh’s reign there was some 
relief when he was imprisoned for a time by his over- 
lord, the king of Assyria. Manasseh repented before the 
God of his fathers; he even prayed, and returned to 
Jerusalem to be a better king (2 Chron. 33:11-13). But 
his evil seed had been sown, and his evil work had been 
done to leave deadly infection in the life of Judah. 

The nation’s dire calamities nearly half a century later 
were attributed to “the sins of Manasseh, according to 
all that he did; and also for the innocent blood that he 
shed” (2 Kings 24:3-4). 

Evil King Amon, Manasseh’s son, was the natural 
fruit of his father’s sowing and cultivation. After two 
year’s reign he was murdered (2 Kings 21:23). 
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3. Josiah the Just 

The death of Amon brought progress to Judah. His 
son Josiah vigorously led in one of the most thorough 
revivals ever known to a nation. He destroyed all pagan 
altars and repaired God’s Temple. Here the book of 
Moses’ law was discovered and used as a guide for 
further reform (2 Kings 22:1 to 23:35; 2 Chron. 34-35). 
Josiah’s reform was aided by the zealous prophet 
Zephaniah, who pronounced doom on all sinful nations. 

It was a sad day for Judah when Josiah went to battle 
against Pharaoh Neco. The Egyptian king was tres¬ 
passing on Judah’s territory as he journeyed northward 
to have a share in the breakup of the decaying As¬ 
syrian empire (2 Kings 23:29; 2 Chron. 35:20-24). 
Judah’s king was slain “and all Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josiah. And Jeremiah lamented for Jo¬ 
siah” (2 Chron. 35:24-25). 

V. Decay and Destruction (2 Kings 23:31 to 25:30; 

Nah.; 2 Chron. 36:1-21; Jer. 39; 52) 

After Josiah’s death the situation went from bad to 
worse to worst. Caught in a power struggle between 
Egypt and Babylonia, Judah was beset by troubles in¬ 
ternal and international. But Nahum predicted Baby¬ 
lonia’s ruin, too. 

1. Foreign Dictators and Feeble Kings 

In the time when Judah needed her strongest leader¬ 
ship, she had her weakest. Josiah was succeeded by his 
son Jehoahaz, who “did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord” (2 Kings 23:32)—and in the sight of Neco, 
who removed him from office. Neco exacted heavy taxes 
from Judah and put Jehoiakim on his brother’s shaky 
throne. 

Babylonia now proved to be more powerful than 
Egypt, and Jehoiakim shifted his allegiance. Later he 
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rebelled against his new master and was imprisoned in 
Babylon (2 Chron. 36:6). Jehoiakim’s son, Jehoiachin, 
also displeased Babylonia’s King Nebuchadnezzar, who 
removed his puppet king from office after three months. 
The Babylonians took from Jerusalem also Temple 
treasures, the royal family, and ten thousand captives. 
These events marked the beginning of the Babylonian 
captivity (2 Kings 24:10-16). Zedekiah was placed on 
Judah’s throne by Nebuchadnezzar (v. 17). 

2. Tragic Ending 

After about nine years of shaky rule, Zedekiah dis¬ 
pleased the Babylonian king, who besieged Jerusalem for 
more than a year. His army entered the city, murdered 
the princes, blinded Zedekiah, “burnt the house of the 
Lord . . . and all the houses” (2 Kings 25:9). The best 
people of Judah were carried captives to Babylon (v. 
11). In 586 b.c. Jerusalem was left a smoldering heap. 

Examining Our Exploration 

1. In an encyclopedia read about the Black Obelisk of 
Shalmaneser. What on it is of special interest to us? 

2. Read Byron’s poem, “Destruction of Sennacherib.” 

3. Why did Judah last 135 years longer than the North¬ 
ern Kingdom? Discuss this point in class. 

4. Read carefully 2 Kings 17:15. Do you feel that this 
statement has a message for our nation today? Ex¬ 
plain. 

5. Examine lists of kings of the two kingdoms. Which 
kingdom changed rulers most often? 

6. Name some eighth-century prophets. What noted 
later prophet was at Josiah’s funeral? (Watch for him 
in our further exploration.) 


Chapter 8 

Enslavement and Emancipation 

I. Nation in Mourning (Psalm 137; Isa. 40-66; Jer. 
40-44; Ezek.; Lam.; Obad.; Hab.) 

1. Funeral Services for a City 

2. Pallbearers’ Flight 

3. Ezekiel, Priest and Prophet in an Alien Land 

4. Prophecy for the Ages 

II. Victory in Defeat (Dan.; Esther) 

1. Superior Slaves 

2. Queenly Deliverer 

III. Emancipation and Restoration (2 Chron. 36:22-23; 
Ezra 1-6; Hag.; Zech.) 

1. Cyrus the Emancipator 

2. Zerubbabel, Temple Builder 

3. Prophets, Builders of People 

4. Dedication Day 

IV. Rebuilding Jerusalem (Ezra 7-10; Neh.) 

1. Ezra, Rebuilding the Law 

2. Nehemiah, Rebuilding the Walls 

3. Ezra and Nehemiah, Rebuilding the People 

V. Nation in Waiting (Mai.) 
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Enslavement and Emancipation 

2 Kings 25:22-26; Ezra; Nehemiah; Esther; Psalm 137; 
Isaiah 40-66; Jeremiah; Lamentations; Ezekiel; Daniel; 

2 Chronicles 36:22-23; Minor Prophets 


T he whole land of Judah was hideously scorched. 

Jerusalem, with its once glorious Temple, was a pile 
of cinders. The other Israelite nation had been de¬ 
stroyed more than a century earlier. Was there ever a 
darker hour for the people of God? 

I. Nation in Mourning (Psalm 137; Isa. 40-66; Jer. 40- 
44; Ezek.; Lam.; Obad.; Hab.) 

“From the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed: 
her princes are become like harts that find no pasture. 
. . . Jerusalem hath grievously sinned; therefore she is 
removed’’ (Lam. 1:6-8). 

1. Funeral Services for a City 

We had a glimpse of Jeremiah at the funeral of Josiah 
(2 Chron. 35:25). Now we see him at the funeral of 
Jerusalem. He experienced an abundance of sorrow be¬ 
tween these events as he witnessed Judah’s sin and re¬ 
peatedly warned of coming tragedy. Jeremiah has been 
called “the weeping prophet,” and he had plenty of 
reason for tears. The first chapter of the book of Lam¬ 
entations begins his funeral dirge for his capital. 

Elsewhere, too, there was weeping for fallen Jerusa¬ 
lem. Captive musicians in Babylonia hung their harps 
on willows and hung their heads in sorrow when they 
remembered Zion (Psalm 137). 
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2. Pallbearers Flight 

When the Babylonians overran Judah and took captive 
its best people, they left a pitiful remnant “of the poorest 
of the land to be vinedressers and plowmen” (2 Kings 
25:12, RSV). King Nebuchadnezzar placed Gedaliah, a 
Jew, in charge of all who remained in Judah (2 Kings 
25:22-24; Jer. 40). Among the people who remained 
was Jeremiah, who served as pastor. The Babylonians 
were kind to him because he had counseled Judah’s 
leaders against their futile resistance to Babylonia. 

Jeremiah still advised peaceful co-operation on the 
part of those left in their native land. However, Ishmael, 
a relative of tragic King Zedekiah, led a revolt against 
Gedaliah and slew him (2 Kings 25:25-26; Jer. 41). 
Fearing the wrath of the Babylonians, the rebellious 
murderer and his men led the bulk of the people from 
Judah into Egypt. Though they had refused Jeremiah’s 
counsel, they forced him to go with them. They desired 
to have a prophet of God in their midst, though they 
disobeyed him. Jeremiah continued to pastor his way¬ 
ward people in Egypt (Jer. 43-44). Nothing more is 
known of his life. 

3. Ezekiel, Priest and Prophet in an Alien Land 

Ezekiel, like Jeremiah, went to work with his people 

in a strange land. Several years before Jeremiah’s de¬ 
portation to Egypt, Ezekiel was carried to Babylonia in 
a forced exodus, which occurred between Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s first attack on Jerusalem and his final destruction of 
the city. Ezekiel, too, warned his people not to resist the 
Babylonians nor to rely on Egypt. To this end he sent 
several messages back to the remnant in Judah, urging 
them to turn from their sins against God. 

Ezekiel identified himself with his people. He left his 
comfortable home and dwelt “among the captives by the 
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river” (Ezek. 1:1). Much of his prophecy was given in 
strange signs and symbols and concerned far-off events. 

4. Prophecy for the Ages 

There were other prophets, too, who spoke and wrote 
messages timely and timeless, with special reference to 
Judahs captivity. Chapters 40-66 of Isaiah deal with 
this subject. This section also contains some amazing 
predictions and descriptions of God’s Messiah (the 
Christ). For example, Isaiah 53 foretells the crucifixion 
of Jesus. 

Obadiah, shortest of the books of prophecy, probably 
was written early in the captivity. It describes the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem and condemns the Edomites for 
their part in it (10-14). Here too is an uplifting predic¬ 
tion of ultimate redemption for God’s people (21). 

In similar vein, the prophet Habakkuk condemned the 
Chaldeans (Babylonians) and expressed his wonder that 
God allowed them to commit such a crime. In spite of 
everything, he expressed his basic confidence in God in 
a joyous passage you will wish to read (3:17-18). 

II. Victory in Defeat (Dan.; Esther) 

It is heartening to read about the Jews in captivity. 
Some of their most victorious moral and spiritual ex¬ 
periences came in this time of defeat and humiliation. 

1. Superior Slaves 

Exceptional, but almost typical of this period, are the 
stories of Daniel and his three friends. They were car¬ 
ried from Jerusalem in the first Babylonian attack, about 
606 b.c. (Dan. 1:1). Most of us have had our hearts 
strengthened by the declaration that “Daniel purposed 
in his heart that he would not defile himself’ (1:8). 
With him in this purpose were two other young Jews. 
(This term, “J ew > came to be used more and more of 
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all Israelites after the captivity, when attention and 
hopes centered on Judah.) Daniel and his friends passed 
physical and mental tests which showed them to be 
superior to Chaldeans of their age (1:15-21). 

Appointed to responsible offices, these men were ob¬ 
jects of jealousy from citizens of Babylon. This jealous 
hatred of their enemies, and their own loyalty to God, 
was responsible for the king’s wrath coming down on 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego (Dan. 3:8-15). (Dan¬ 
iel evidently was away on business.) Read their calm, 
courageous reply to the mighty monarch (3:16-18). 

Daniel showed the same kind of courage when jealous 
men later obtained a decree that none could ask a peti¬ 
tion of any authority except the king himself (6:4-9). 
Daniel boldly opened his window toward Jerusalem and 
prayed to his God, fully aware that the lions’ den would 
be the penalty. As God had delivered his companions 
from the fiery furnace, so he delivered Daniel from the 
lions (6:18-23). Daniel was given power of mind and 
heart to see visions of God’s dealings with the nations 
through future generations. 

2. Queenly Deliverer 

Another example of the courage and high character of 
the Jewish people in exile occurred later, when they had 
changed masters. (We shall note this change later.) 
Though the book of Esther does not contain the name 
of God, it illustrates his care of his courageous people. 

Although she was one of a subject people, attractive 
Esther became the wife of Xerxes (Ahasuerus—Esther 1: 
1; 2:16-17) king of the Persians. (The Persians followed 
the Babylonians as masters of the Jews.) When a crisis 
arose, Esther risked her life to save her people from 
persecution (Esther 5-7). She was rewarded by seeing 
them exalted. The Jewish Feast of Purim was established 
in commemoration of this deliverance (Esther 9). 
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III. Emancipation and Restoration (2 Chron. 36:22- 
23; Ezra 1-6; Hag.; Zech.) 

We know that in God’s larger plan he uses nations 
who do not believe in him. The prophets saw that God 
used even the Assyrians and Chaldeans to punish his 
own wayward people. Now we see him using a generous 
foreign ruler to help the Chosen People recover from 
their punishment. 

1. Cyrus the Emancipator 

Fifty years after the fall of Jerusalem, the Jews 
were under Persian rule. The Persians were moving in 
every direction from their original home on the north¬ 
eastern shore of the Persian Gulf. They conquered Baby¬ 
lonia, which had been their master. In doing this they 
took over all the Babylonian subjects, including the Jews. 

The emperor-general who led in this conquest was 
Cyrus, by historians called “the Great.” His policy of 
empire was exactly opposite to that of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. Instead of removing people from their 
homeland, Cyrus wanted them to be right there, subject 
to him. After conquering the Chaldeans, one of his first 
official acts was an emancipation proclamation. The 
Jews were to be allowed to return to their native land 
(2 Chron. 36:23). In fact, they were encouraged to re¬ 
turn and were given financial assistance (Ezra 1:1-5). 
It is no wonder that the Jews have blessed the name of 
Cyrus the Persian. In Isaiah he is called God’s shepherd 
(44:28), the Lord’s anointed (45:1). 

2. Z erubbabel. Temple Builder 

As God raised a deliverer from outside Israel, so from 
within he raised up a leader to guide the people back 
home to rebuild their community and God’s Temple 
(Ezra 2:1-2). With the aid of other worthy Israelite 
leaders, Zerubbabel began making and carrying out plans 
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for the transportation of all who wished to return to the 
homeland. The expedition was purely voluntary. Every¬ 
one who wished to go and was able to travel could join 
the company. Fewer than fifty thousand made the jour¬ 
ney (Ezra 2:64-65). Perhaps many who had talked much 
of going did not do so when offered the opportunity. 

Zerubbabel did not lead a motley mob, tramping in 
disorder. The exiles were well organized. Before leav¬ 
ing Babylonia they knew where they would live in Judah 
and what their Temple tasks would be. There were 
priests, Levites, singers, gatekeepers. Temple servants. 
“The priests, the Levites, and some of the people lived 
in Jerusalem and its vicinity'; and the singers, the gate¬ 
keepers, and the temple servants lived in their towns, 
and all Israel in their towns” (Ezra 2:70, RSV). 

As soon as the returning patriots reached Jerusalem, 
some of the heads of families made freewill offerings 
for the building of the Temple (2:68). It was to be on 
the site where Solomon’s famous Temple had stood for 
nearly four hundred years. In the second year the home¬ 
coming Jews began to build in earnest. When the foun¬ 
dation was laid it was a day for loud celebration, with 
orchestra, singing, and shouting (3:10-11). Are you sur¬ 
prised that some of the old men who remembered the 
first Temple wept aloud when they saw the foundation 
of the new one? 

As with every building program, there was opposition. 
Some Samaritans, degenerate descendants of northern 
Israelites and imported foreigners, asked Zerubbabel if 
they could join in the building. Zerubbabel called a 
council of the heads of houses; they refused the ques¬ 
tionable request. Then these northern neighbors under¬ 
took openly to defeat the building enterprise. They 
harassed the Jews in every conceivable way. Through 
the years they sent letters of protest to three Persian 
kings. King Darius (also called “the Great”) replied to 
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the objectors by reaffirming the decree of Cyrus (Ezra 
6:1-5). 

3. Prophets, Builders of People 

We have not discussed some of the most important 
workmen among the Temple builders. In such an enter¬ 
prise the most important tools are the hearts of the 
people. When they become weak or dull the work lags. 
Through the long years in the Jerusalem program there 
were many discouragements in addition to the opposi¬ 
tion which we have mentioned. Men’s bodies became 
weary, their hearts heavy and sad. 

To help lighten the burden and strengthen slothful 
hearts, God gave his prophets to the task. “Now the 
Prophets, Haggai and Zechariah the son of Iddo, prophe¬ 
sied to the Jews who were in Judah and Jerusalem, in 
the name of the God of Israel who was over them. Then 
Zerubbabel . . . and Jeshua . . . arose and began to 
rebuild the house of God which is in Jerusalem; and 
with them were the prophets of God, helping them” 
(Ezra 5:1-2, RSV). 

Haggai .—Haggai was a layman. He spoke in plain and 
practical terms. He reproved the people sharply for 
their dullness and indifference: “Is it a time for you 
yourselves to dwell in your paneled houses, while this 
house lies in ruins?” (Hag. 1:4, RSV). 

Zechariah.—Another prophet, Zechariah, was of priest¬ 
ly ancestry. He spoke zealously to stir the people to 
their task, communicating largely in visions and sym¬ 
bolic language. He wrote also of the far-off, coming day 
of the Lord (14:1). But Zechariah’s principal contribu¬ 
tion then was to lift the eyes and hearts of his people 
to see the eternal significance of their Temple task. 

4. Dedication Day 

When King Darius reaffirmed the decree of Cyrus, he 
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also made one of his own. He ordered the governor of 
his territory that included Judah to permit no interfer¬ 
ence in the building (Ezra 6:6-7). Darius supplied 
money from the royal treasury (6:8-10) and sent back 
much of the Temple equipment which the Babylonians 
had stolen (6:5). (The ark of the covenant was never 
found.) 

Finally, in 516 b.c., after twenty years of toil and tears, 
the citizens of Judah completed their beloved Temple. 
We cannot imagine the joy that prevailed on the day of 
completion and dedication. On that day they made ex¬ 
tensive sacrifices to God (Ezra 6:16-18) and joyously 
kept the Passover in due season (19-22). 

IV. Rebuilding Jerusalem (Ezra 7-10; Neh.) 

The Bible passes over a period of fifty years after the 
dedication of the Temple, before telling of further events 
in Judah. The only biblical record of events in this 
period is the book of Esther, and its scene is laid in the 
Persian capital, far from the Jewish capital. 

1. Ezra, Rebuilding the Law 

We read more than halfway through the book of Ezra 
before encountering Ezra himself. He was on the scene 
only in what is described in the last four chapters of 
Ezra and the latter half of the book of Nehemiah. Ezra’s 
coming to Jerusalem with more than a thousand men 
(Ezra 8) suggests to us that there might have been sev¬ 
eral such movements of Israelites back home. 

Although the new Temple had been standing for more 
than half a century, the people were lax in their worship 
and had sinned against the law of Moses in other ways. 
Ezra was grieved especially because so many Jews had 
engaged in adultery and idolatry by taking foreign wives 
(Ezra 9). The priest-scribe called them to task about 
it, made confession to God for them, and prayed earnest- 
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ly. Chapter 10 tells of the confession of the guilty men 
(including priests) and of their agreement to put away 
their foreign wives and stop the practice of intermar¬ 
riage. 

2. Nehemiah, Rebuilding the Walls 

It is difficult for us to understand how the Jews could 
build their grand Temple, yet leave their city unpro¬ 
tected for more than half a century. This situation 
caused deep concern to Nehemiah. He was another 
Jew who had been elevated to high office by his foreign 
master. Probably Nehemiah had never seen Jerusalem, 
but he loved it and was alarmed at the reports of its 
condition (Neh. 1). Generous King Artaxerxes gave Ne¬ 
hemiah permission and supplies to build the walls of the 
distressed city (Neh. 2). 

In his building project, Nehemiah faced some of the 
same problems that had troubled Zerubbabel. Some of 
the Jews were lazy and selfish, and the Samaritans were 
active and selfish (Neh. 4; 6). The Jewish leader and 
his men had to be soldiers as well as builders (Neh. 4). 
Despite difficulties, they completed the wall in good 
time because, on the whole, "the people had a mind to 
work” (4:6). 

3. Ezra and Nehemiah, Rebuilding the People 

Having led in building up the outer walls of the city, 

Nehemiah had an intense desire to build up the inner 
integrity of his people. He had Ezra to lead an open-air, 
all-day Bible school (Neh. 8). The most remarkable 
feature of this school was that the people decided to do 
what was written in the book of the law of Moses (8: 
9-18). The book of Nehemiah closes with further ac¬ 
count of doing. 

V. Nation in Waiting (Mai.) 

The last of the Old Testament books is the prophecy 
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of Malachi (perhaps about 400 b.c.). This Jerusalem 
prophet faced essentially the same problems that plagued 
Ezra: neglect of the Temple and idolatrous marriages. 
Part of the people’s sin against the Temple was their 
failure in financial support. The prophet’s rebuke in¬ 
cludes the much quoted text on tithing (3:8-10), begin¬ 
ning with the startling question: “Will a man rob God?” 

Toward the close of this prophecy it reveals an in¬ 
creasing sense of expectancy. The little nation, with all 
its faults, was waiting for the most wonderful thing to 
happen! God had a shining promise for all those who 
were sincerely willing to be his people: “Unto you that 
fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings” (4:2). 

The years in exile had done much to prepare the peo¬ 
ple to carry forward their part in God’s purpose. They 
were cured of idolatry. The concept of one God (mon¬ 
otheism.) was firmly established for them. They be¬ 
came more fully conscious of their separateness as God’s 
chosen people. Synagogues were established, resulting 
in widespread teaching of the law to the people. The 
hope of Messiah’s coming was strengthened. Somewhere 
along in this part of the history of the Hebrews the 
sacred books were gathered together into the Old Testa¬ 
ment as we know it. 

Examining Our Exploration 

1. What is lamented in Lamentations? Who laments? 

2. Explain: Jeremiah and Ezekiel agreed essentially, yet 
went in opposite directions. 

3. Tell of the work of some other Jews in exile. 

4. Describe the total building program at Jerusalem. 

5. Who is the “Sun of righteousness” referred to by 
Malachi? 


For Review and Written Work 

Chapter 1 

1. What equipment do we need for an exciting ex¬ 
ploration of the Old Testament? 

2. Genesis is a book of beginnings. List some things 
whose beginnings are described in the first three chap¬ 
ters. 

3. What is the nature of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis as compared with the rest of the book? 

Chapter 2 

4. In Abram’s long journey,' what were the places of 
his start, halfway stop, first altar in his new homeland? 

5. Define “covenant.” What was the meaning of Abra¬ 
ham’s covenant with God? 

6. Explain why Isaac is called “Son of Sacrifice” and 
“Son of Promise.” 

7. Explain the significance of Tacob’s two experiences 
at Bethel. 

Chapter 3 

8. Give a brief biography of Joseph. 

9. Explain the full meaning of Exodus 1:8. 

10. What were the three main divisions of Moses’ life? 

11. Quote the Ten Commandments. 

Chapter 4 

12. Name three places in Canaan where Joshua’s army 
scored outstanding victories. 

13. Name the twelve tribes of Israel and indicate the 
places of their settlement in the Land of Promise. 

14. Name four judges and state their main accomplish¬ 
ments. 

15. Give the principal features of the story of Ruth. 
Chapter 5 

16. Compare King Saul’s good beginning with his bad 
ending. What caused such a difference? 
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17. List some material accomplishments of David’s 
reign. What was his outstanding spiritual contribution? 

18. What countries, besides Israel, were ruled by Da¬ 
vid and Solomon? Indicate these on the map. 

19. What was the best thing Solomon did for Israel? 
What was the worst thing he did to Israel? 

Chapter 6 

20. Who were Jeroboam and Rehoboam? 

21. Name the outstanding prophets of the period of 
the two kingdoms and tell an experience in the life of 
each. 

22. What was the basic reason for the decline and fall 
of the Northern Kingdom? 

Chapter 7 

23. Name three Assyrian kings and tell what they did 
to Israel. 

24. Who was the greatest prophet of the eighth cen¬ 
tury before Christ? Tell how he served his country in 
a crisis. 

25. What is “The Book of Hezekiah”? 

26. Who was the worst (long-reigning) king and who 
was the best king in the last century of Judah’s history? 

27. What king of what country brought the final de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem? 

Chapter 8 

28. In what three countries could most of the Jews be 
found after the destruction of Jerusalem? 

29. Name five prophets who lived after Jerusalem fell 
and tell how each served his country. 

30. We have not explored all the books of the Old 
Testament in the order of their arrangement in the Bi¬ 
ble, but can you name them in that order? 


